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For Schools Having Combined Grades... 


HAPPY SINGING (i-iv) and MUSIC IN THE AIR (i-viii) 


ET children everywhere know the pleasure of having 
bright, new music books . . . Give them a completely 
integrated music program through all the grades, one through 
eight . . . In every school, large or small . . . Rural or urban, 
one-, two-, and three-room schools, and consolidated schools. 
In “‘Music in the Air’’—just from press—you have a 
double-purpose book of great flexibility and abundance of 
material. It is a complete, carefully organized One-Book 
Course for all grades, with special emphasis on the intensive 
music program you will need in grades five through eight . . . 
plus a large amount of simple material for the early grades. 
“‘Music in the Air’ also may be used as the second bcok 
in a Two-Book Course, with the simpler songs and reading- 
helps supplying invaluable review material where the older 
children may need to “brush up” in fundomental instruction 
end experience. 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO. 


285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts 


Send for copies to examine. 


In “‘Happy Singing,” previously announced, you have a 
large special book for the earlier years, providing entirely 
different material for the general area covered by the first 
four grades. It is intended to be used as the first book 
in a two-book course. It will supply you with all the 
early-grade material you will ever need—rote songs, reading 
songs, instruction in fundamentals, folk tunes, plays, games 
and dances. 

Songs, texts and pictures in these two books were taken 
largely from the individually graded books in “‘A Singing 
School’’—today’s leading basic music series. Thus, you 
will find in “Happy Singing” and “Music in the Air,” the 
same features of outstanding appeal to childhood, artistic 
and musical integrity, and trial-tested teaching methods 
that have brought a new lift and spirit to the music program 
in hundreds of schools throughout the land. 

Both books already have been basically adopted by the 
State of California. 
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TANNER-CHEEVER: ENGLISH FOR EVERY USE 


Just Published. A four-book series for the high-school years which combines direct 
interest appeal with the all-important thorough instruction and practice in grammar 
and good usage. It is up to date yet free from fads and fanciful theories. Presenta- 
tion is clear and concise with many illustrative examples. The amount of exercises, 
activities, practice, and topics for discussion is outstanding. All communication skills 
are developed progressively, with particular emphasis on oral English and with adequate 
training in thinking and evaluating. 


OUR LANGUAGE 


Johnson-Hooper-Dearborn-Goodykoontz-Bear-McGregor-Gunn. A functional program 
for grades 1-8 which makes modern language teaching practicable in any classroom. 
Learning experiences are tied to specific objectives, Workbooks and Manuals. 


BEST-LIKED LITERATURE 


Broening-McGregor-Koos-Kefauver. Three attractive anthologies for the junior-high- 
school years, based on nation-wide research study. A wide range of themes includes 
sports, aviation, love of country, exploration, etc. Much modern reading. 


WITHIN THE AMERICAS BEYOND THE SEAS 


Collette-Cross-Stauffer. Timely new anthologies for the early high-school years, de- 
signed to promote better understanding of the peoples of the Americas and of the 
world, Modern and classical reading from English, American, and world literature. 


AMERICAN AUTHORS TODAY 


Burnett-Slatkin. A new, all-modern, all-American anthology that presents the best 
of our outstanding contemporary writers. Many selections were chosen by the authors 
themselves. Many have a comment by the author. Attractively illustrated, 
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as we go to press.. 


Our equilibrium is upset by the 
effort of the Office Punster to pro- 
duce a slogan for this Books and 
Study number. Says he: “The 
printed word is still the book-bone 
of education.” The more we 
think of it, the more convinced we 
are that he is right. 

Because the best of textbooks do 
demand a certain amount of }on- 
ing, and because boning is but 
another name for study; and be- 
cause study is pretty much based 
on reading, thinking, remembering 
and forgetting —- well, the whole 
business resolves itself into a sort 
of unity. And there you have 
the pattern for this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

Since so many publishers of 
school texts favor us with their 
advertising, thus giving the Jour- 
NAL a lift and providing a sort of 
scholarship in the shape of lower 
cost to every subscriber, you may 
consider that this textbookish issue 
is by way of appreciation and reci- 
procity. But that is only part of 
the reason. There is danger that 
the importance of good, modern 
textbooks in ample supply for all 
the pupils in all the schools will 
be overlooked, especially in times 
of financial stress. So we have 
tried to bring the whole matter 
of the textbook and its function 
into focus, with publishers and 


others supplying pertinent infor- 
mation and observations. 


Dr. Burr’s article on “Remem- 
bering and Forgetting” gives the 
substance of a lecture in his orien- 
tation course for freshmen at 
American University. We asked 
for it and Dr, Burr obliged. We 
also requested Dr. Tyson of Hun- 
ter College to suggest some means 
of training young people to think 
clearly rather than emotionally. 
What he has written could apply 
to any of us and is no less inter- 
esting on that account. 


How does it feel to be a text- 
book publisher? How does an 
editor edit a textbook? What of 
the mechanical side, the physical 
appearance of the book, say its 
typography? Are textbooks des- 
tined to grow larger and larger? 
What about that young upstart, 
the workbook? Again, some 
pointers on teaching children to 
read. See “The Proof of the 
Pudding.” 


So there you have our idea ond 
the way some of our friends have 
helped us work it out. 

What this foreword adds up to 
is covered by a very grand word: 
Integration. Yes, we have per- 
suaded ourselves that this is an 
integrated number. Now pull it 


apart. We dare you. . 
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Your 


Two Adjustment Books 


Once upon a time you were a fresh- 
man in high school, in college, in ap- 
plying for a job, and getting started. 
What a help it would have been if 
some wise friend had anticipated your 
many awkward situations and told you 
how to adjust yourself! Two books 
designed to take the place of such 
a friend for students in senior high 
schools, are Your High School Days 
and Your Plans for the Future. 

These little guidebooks are loaded 
with hints and answers young people 
will be glad to get. How to select 
your course of study, how to get 
along with your classmates, your 
teachers, your family, the boy or girl 
you think of marrying—these and 
many more questions are squarely 
faced in one book of the pair. In 
the sequel, you are advised on the 
wide variety of choices opening be- 
fore you as a high school graduate. 
The book gives you valuable pointers 
on college ways and possible careers. 
As to occupations, the book does not 
pretend to describe the countless 
avenues, but rather to show how you 
should appraise your own abilities and 
interests, and where you can go for 
needed information. Both books are 
full of plain talk and good common 
sense. They should contribute much 
to sane and happy living. 

Your HicH ScHoot Days, Your 
PLANS FOR THE Future, by Det- 
jens and Detjens. McGraw Hill 
Book Company, New York. $1.80, 
2.00 


Using Our Earth 


No longer do the illustrations in a 
geography text look with envy upon 
the varicolored maps. Not, at any 
rate, in Using Our Earth, where 
fourth-graders can learn in bright sur- 
roundings a lot of basic facts about 
the land called United States and the 
changes men have wrought in the 
land. How the Indians caught salmon, 
and how the white man catches them 
today and puts them into little cans, 
faster than fish can multiply; how 
oranges came to grow in California, 
bringing irrigation with them; how 
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Textbook Reporter 


forests were cleared to make farms; 
how ever so many things are dene to 
force the will of men unon Mother 
Nature — and how the seasons, the 
days and the climate operate without 
human assistance—all are set forth, 
not as so much hard coal to be mined 
with pick and shovel, but as a series 
of interesting disclosures in text and 
picture—not masses of unrelated facts 
but facts clinging to related facts 
as in all the better study books nowa- 
days. Lucky youngsters! 

Ustnc Our Eartn, by Whipple and 
James. Macmillan Company, New 
York. $2.20 


New Standard Arithmetics 


A series of arithmetics already well 
known and liked now reappears with 
each book enlarged by the inclusion 
of work improvement material, aim- 
ed at strengthening the skills and the 
reasoning power of the pupil. The 
series of New Standard Arithmetics 
comprises six volumes, grades 3 to 8. 
A noteworthy feature is the absence 
of a teacher’s manual, the authors 
averring that this would be superfluous 
where every step in the pupil’s prog- 
ress has been so carefully planned and 
prepared for in the text itself. If 
anything has been omitted that goes 
to make arithmetic tick, the gap is 
not apparent to this reporter during 
a necessarily swift inspection. 

New STANDARD ARITHMETICS, by 

Patton and Young. Iroquois Pub- 

lishing Company, Syracuse. 


Plays from Radio 

Probably very few English class- 
rooms have been able to avoid dis- 
cussion of plays and playlets pupils 
have heard on the air. Often these 
discussions peter out for want of pre- 
cise recollection of what was said or 
done by the actors—or because some 
of the class listened and some did 
not. 

Today we have a choice lot of these 
airwave productions, pinned down as 
it were in a book. Its title: Plays 
from Radio. There are fourteen of 
them, and they are given with all 
the apparatus needed to make them 
serviceable to students. The plays 


can be analyzed and appreciated. Or 
they can be enacted as real or pre- 
tended broadcasts. They offer an op- 
portunity to learn many of the tech- 
niques of studio entertainment, if one 
is curious. Also they provide ma- 
terial for emulation by students wish- 
ing to do radio scripts for fun or pay. 
Plays from Radio is edited by teach- 
ers who seem not to have missed a 
trick in adapting the book to class- 
room demands. 
PLays FROM Rapio, by Lass, McGill 
and Axelrod. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. $1.72 


New Techniques 

What can be done with a pack of 
cards—question on one side, answer 
on the other—to break up the dull 
routine of classroom procedure? The 
whole matter is set forth in an 80- 
page pamphlet by Paul Nesbit, a high 
school teacher. Evidently there are 
many different ways of using the cards 
to make learning a game. The au- 
thor gives directions for a great var- 
iety of groupings that he or his asso- 
ciates have tried. One obvious ad- 
vantage is that everyone in the class 
participates both as pupil and as 
teacher. While only the enthusiastic 
inventor might care to introduce so 
many variations, there are good possi- 
bilities of mixing fun with study 
study, as any one may see from look- 
ing into New Techniques for Efficient 
Teaching. 
New ‘TECHNIQUES FOR EFFICIENT 

TEACHING, by Paul W. Nesbit. 

Published by the author, Estes Park, 


Colorado. Paper bound $1, cloth 
$1.75 
My America 


Recounting’ the history of these 
United States in a manner suitable 
for pupils in junior high grades is a 
constant challenge to authors, as 
shown by the succession of new 
books in this field. My America, by 
Ames, Ames and Staples, seems out- 
standing in its omission of non-essen- 
tials, its freedom from spread-eagle 
boastfulness, its emphasis on develop- 
ments that concern the common citi- 
zen, and its lucid, easy style. It is 
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aimed at and not over the heads of 
youngsters. Our relations w.th h:mi- 
sphere and global neighbors, especi:lly 
during the past forty years, are given 
adequate handling. The gene al ar- 
rangement is by units, such contain- 
ing several chapters. Drawn illus- 
trations rather than photograrhs are 
employed throughout. Quite unusual 
is the series of marginal sketches that 
accompany the text of the Constitu- 
tion and help to explzin and vivify 
its meaning. Some of these little 
cartoons require a bit of study, but 
they are intriguing and should make 
the ideas stick, once they are figured 
out. The typography strikes this re- 
viewer as more attractive than the 
drawings, but the written text has 
particular merit in what it says and 
how it says it. 


My America, by Ames, Ames and 
Staples. Webster Publishing Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 


Arithmetic 6, 7 and 8 


The current philosophy of instruc- 
tion in arithmetic calls for relating 
it to everyday situations, constant 
practice to insure mastery of basic 
operations, careful gradation, in- 
creased testing, greater sure-footed- 
ness, less taking for granted each child 
knows what only the brighter ones 
really know. This philosophy is all 
firmly interwoven into the new Upton 
and Fuller Arithmetics, Grades 6, 7, 
and 8—and the same goes for Junior 
Arithmetic 1, which is but an alter- 
nate title for the Grade 7 text al- 
ready mentioned—a concession to the 
dignity of the young high schoolee. 

How skilfully the plan is carried 
out is more than one can certify from 
a swift inspection, but the impression 
one gets from sampling a la Gallup 
poll is that the work is consistent with 
the expressed princip'es. The ap- 
roach to problem solving strikes us 
as universally smooth. A great deal 
of practical information about postal 
rates and reading gas meters, dealing 
with banks, and a hundred other 
matters is included and becomes prob- 
lem material. Adoption of the plain 
word “Arithmetic” as the title in no 
way detracts from the social and 
economic competence envisioned by 
the authors with never a lapse that 
this observer has been able to detect. 
ARITHMETIC, 6, 7, 8. Upton and Ful- 

ler. American Book Company, 

New York. 


Old World Lands 


A noteworthy series of elementary 
geographies has just been rounded off 
with Old World Lands. Here in cl-ar- 
ly written text, in attractive illus- 
trations and maps arawn especially 
for this book, one may visu.lize the 
countries outside our hemisphere, 
covering three continents and Aus- 
tralia and containing seven-eighth of 
the world’s population. How the soil, 
contour, waterways and climate of 
each |.nd affect the lives and occu- 
pations of the people is tcld in suffi- 
cient detail but without long lists of 
exports or imports to remember. The 
days of empire are not over, or it 
would not be possible to cover most 
of Africa in connection with France, 
Britain, and Belgium, leaving only 
Liberia and Ethiopia to be treated in 
a separate chapter. Extra s,ace is 
given to the parts of Asia bordering 
the Pacific, and to Soviet Russia. The 
latter’s expansion in Western Europe 
is explained as a security measure, not 
rebuked or referred to as aggression. 
In general, the volume is less con- 
cerned with the political movements 
of the nations than with their eco- 
nomic and social conditions. It is a 
geography, built on broad lines, de- 
signed to help tke pupils understand 
their global neighbors. A final chap- 
ter introduces the United Nations and 
the peace-prompting atomic weapon. 
At no point does this text make the 
subject of geography seem arduous 
or repellent as did many correspond- 
ing texts of an earlier day. This much 
is real gain. 

Wor Lanps, by Bar.ows, Par- 
ker and Sorenson. Silver Burdett 

Company, New York. $2.88 


Reading for Today 

Three books for grades 7 to 9 are 
bannered Reading for Today. Their 
aim is threefold: to interest; to in- 
form; and to develop and refine the 
reading skills acquired in earlier years. 
The last-named objective is sought 
through suggestions attached to the 
selections throughout the books, and 
through a concluding chapter in each 
volume—a chapter addressed to the 
pupils and containing many worth- 
while hints on bettering one’s reading 
ability through study of words, 
attention to ideas, increasing the eye 
span and otherwise. The bulk of each 
book consists of stories, essays and 
poems, evidently chosen for the 
pleasure and comprehension of pupils 
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rather than to meet traditional stan- 
dards of what a teen ager should have 
read by such an age. Selections are 
arranged in units representing typical 
interests—animals, our country, our 
world, great patriots, scientists, and 
personalities, humor, pcetry. The 
editors have had an eye to wholesome 
social attitudes. There is a welcome 
absence of cold or unrelated facts 
about authors in the scattered in- 
troductory notes, these notes intro- 
ducing the materials itself rather than 
who was the author’s uncle. The 
books are fairly thick, but surpris- 
ingly light in weight. The type is 
clzar and of medium size. 

These readers are worth reading and 
are likely to be taken with a minimum 
protest. 

READING FoR Topay, Books, I, II, and 
HI. Orr, Holston and Center. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$1.88, $1.88, $2.00 


Our Second Speech Book 


We recognize an acquaintance by 
his voice on the telephone quite as 
certainly as by his looks. Since speech 
is so distinctive a mark of identifi- 
cation, and since all of us are more 
or less rated by our way of speaking, 
it is astonishing to think how little 
attention is usually given to speech 
improvement to the schools. Greet- 
ings and felicitations to Our Sec- 
ond Speech Book by M. Pearl Lloyd. 
With its assistance any teacher of 
grade three or four should be able 
to accomplish minor miracles. Every 
ordinary letter sound in our language 
is presented, with clear directions on 
how it is formed and uttered, with 
exercises adapted to elementary middl- 
ers, and with cleverly devised verses 
to train the tongues of twenty to 
forty youngsters all at once. The 
book concludes with material for 
choral reading. This part is note- 
worthy for the leeway left the teacher 
for assigning parts, and for the fre- 
quent suggestion of solo reading to 
alternate with full chorus. Significant 
attention is given throughout the text 
to tones and inflections. The only 
trouble is that half the population of 
the United States cannot be put back 
into the primary department to un- 


_dergo the drill provided in Our Sec- 


ond Speech. 

Our SECOND SPEECH Book, by M. 
Pearl Lloyd. Newson and Com- 
pany, New York. $1.20 
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=: PLEASURE — TOMORROW’S TREASURE 

NOW they can read — give them good reading for sheer 

pleasure and enrichment ... IN LATER LIFE they will trace whe 
A their love of reading and taste for good literature back to F 


Stories to 
"bg the new literature series for the intermediate grades : 


WONDER AND LAUGHTER ~— for grade 4 
¢ = DREAMING AND DARING — for grade 5 


HIGH ROAD TO GLORY ~— for grade 6 
Compiled by Elizabeth H. Bennett 
Mabel B. Dowse and Mary D. Edmonds 


With Teachers’ Guides that will help the teacher create in 
children a love of and taste for the treasures of literature 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East 17th St. 221 East 20th St. 709 Mission St. 707 Browder St. 
NEW YORK 3 CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 


THE NEW AND REVISED 
McKee Language Series 


Paul McKee * M. Lucile Harrison * Annie McCowen 
John Blossom * Clarence Stratton * Prudence Lanphear 


Completely Reset Emphasis on Meaning 

New Illustrations Organization around 
the “Language Jobs” 

New Material of Modern Life HOUGHTON 

Uniform Organiza- Use of Pupil Experi- MIFFLIN 

tion and Format for __ ence as the Basis for 

Grades 3 - 8 Expression COMPANY 


BOSTON 7 NEW YORK 16 


ons ; ‘ CHICAGO 16 DALLAS 1 
It's language teaching at its best ATLANTA 3 SAN FRANCISCO 5 
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The Family Idea 


The corner drug store of a certain New England 
town displays a notebook of coming events. Here 
any local group intending to stage an entertainment 
or a celebration is expected to make entry of the 
fact, thus reserving the date against possible com- 
petition. If any similar notebook were maintained 
on a national scale, you would be sure to find the 
period of February 22 to 29 reserved as Brotherhood 
Week. 

Mankind has been writing its history for six thou- 
sand years in blood. Viewed in one way, the whole 
thing has been an orgy of survival. Predatory tribes 
have roamed the earth, seeking territory and do- 
minion. Groups and classes have risen upon the 
shoulders of other groups and classes. 

The time has finally arrived when to live and let 
live is both possible and imperative. We can dwell 
together as one great family with enough food and 
comforts and good will to go around—we can think 
and act as brothers—and we need not suffer serious 
privation, but can be enriched in material possessions 
and in spirit by this sharing. 


A Parable for Grabbers 


A certain man owned a merrygoround. It was just 
like all the merrygorounds you have seen. Lions, 
horses, giraffes, camels, elephants and little cars went 
whirling about and moving up and down to music. 

Naturally a pole had been set up in the ground 
near the merrygoround—a pole having an arm that 
reached in toward the outer rim of riders and temp- 
ted them to grab a small ring. As soon as one ring 
was taken, another was there in its place. All the 
rings but one were of iron. The one you wanted 
was of brass. If you got the brass ring, your next 
ride was free. 

Now the owner liked to see people happy. When 
he noticed how happy the rider with the brass ring 
always was, he decided to insert two brass rings in 
the machine instead of ane. Thus he made two 
persons happy each time’ the great whirligig ended 
its round-and-round journey and paused while fares 
were collected from the other people. Now that 
there were two brass rings, more people than ever 
seemed to be attracted. 

So the organ ground out its tune and the owner 
had another inspiration. If two brass rings were 
good, why not a third? 

He acted on the idea at once, and inserted a third 
brass ring. 

You can guess the rest of the story. The foolish 
fellow kept adding brass rings until there was no 


room left for iron ones. You never saw so much 
happiness inside a thirty-foot circle in your life. 

The only unhappy person was the owner. In his 
desire to see more smiles he had overlooked the fact 
that dimes and nickels were needed to pzy for the 
concession and for power to run his engine, and even 
for his own living. 

It was not long before that merrygoround had 
stopped for good and all. The owner was bankrupt. 

The owner was a foolish fellow, you say, and of 
course he was. But when all was over and the big 
plaything moved away, the crowd had a sense of 
emptiness and loss that made them feel that they 
too had been foolish, 

Those who take advantage of some favorable 
situation of short supply, exceptional bargaining 
power or legal loophole to obtain free rides whether 
in wages, profits or governmental handout, are has- 
tening the day when the merrygoround will cease 
and fail. In short—the boom will change to “bust” 
all the sooner and more surely because of the brass 
rings they have so nonchalantly grabbed. 


The Battle of Philadelphia 


Every so often the citizens of a community become 
aroused over their schools. A case in point is Phila- 
delpia. There the impression somehow got around 
that pupils climb automatically from grade to grade, 
regardless of effort, ability or achievement. 

Whether wholesale promotions were actually re- 
commended by the administration in an official direc- 
tive to school principals is difficult to learn, since the 
mimeographed copies of those orders are now so rare 
as to be collectors’ items. Superintendent Stoddard 
is backed by the Board of Education in denying that 
automatic promotion is or ever has been the Phila- 
delphia policy. That it has been a tendency, on the 
other hand, is charged by some parents and also by 
some teachers. At any rate a battle has been rag- 
ing in the press and elsewhere between the adminis- 
tration and various irate individuals and groups. 
The objectors charge that the progress of earnest, 
capable students is hampered by the presence of 
classmates who are unable to do the work or unwill- 
ing to try. Obviously, too, if word has been passed 
about among the pupils that everyone will be pro- 
moted regardless, this is enough to spread demorali- 
zation. 

The Board of Education has conducted its own 
inquiry and issued a report. It has given considera- 
tion, it says, to all testimony and complaints, oral 
and written—from none of which it troubles to quote. 
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The report goes on to state that 18 percent of the 
elementary pupils have been required to repeat one 
or more grade sections, while the corresponding ratio 
of subject failures in high schools has been 14 percent. 
Maybe it is easier to move up in high school than in 
the lower school. Nothing is said about the relation 
of subject failures to graduation. 

The board’s report reasonably points out that the 
vastly increased percentage of the population attend- 
ing high schools in recent years has necessitated a 
chaise of educational philosophy. Today’s schools 
are committed to giving the slow as well as the bright 
the best that they can take to equip them for intelli- 
gent citizenship and individual living. The board 
admits that more adjustment experts, special classes, 
and a general reduction in class size throughout the 
system would greatly help—all of which will cost 
money. 

Whether the board makes the wisest use of the 
money it already has to spend is disputed by some 
observers. They cite substantial pay boosts to the 
superintendent and enlargements of his staff. It is 
strongly hinted in certain quarters that the admin- 
istration is dictatorial in spirit and deaf to criticism 
or suggestion. Yet the fact that the citizens are 
commencing to watch and to protest can hardly fail 
to put the school authorities on their toes. 


Are Private Schools “Better’’? 


It is an unwritten article of the Bill of Rights that 
parents are free to choose the type of school they 
wish their children to attend. Compulsory educa- 
tion puts no lid on the selection of schools—compels 
no child to attend a publicly supported school unless, 
for financial or other reasons, such a school is pre- 
ferred. Americans have a lot of liberties not specific- 
ally guaranteed to them in the Constitution. 

Friends of the independent school often worry 
about the survival of this institution. They hardly 
need to worry on this point. Besides those families 
that put a high value on exclusiveness and social 
standing, there will always be many who simply 
want their children to have the best education ob- 
tainable and who believe the place to get this is in 
a private school. 

Now the truth is that private schools vary widely 
in their standards and performance. The one ad- 
vantage most of them have in common is that of 
smaller classes. These enable the teachers to know 
their pupils as individuals and to give each pupil 
more attention. Even this advantage, however, is 
offset in some private schools by an utter lack of 
discipline. If a teacher must take half the period 
to quell class exurberance to a point where anything 
can be taught or learned, the class of twenty will 
learn no more than a class of forty learns in a school 
where orderly behavior is taken for granted. 

Parents who are divorced or too selfish to look 
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after their children at home, frequently send them 
to private schools to get rid of them. It is no great 
privilege for children of normal homes to be asso- 
ciated with those rich little waifs. 

Statistics are not available on how many so-called 
independent schools are independent enough to cull 
out and dismiss pupils who are a detriment to the 
school, but the tendency is to find excuses for keep- 
ing every customer possible. This is not to say that 
public schools are any superior in this respect, 
though their reasons for keeping dolts and drones 
on the rolls are slightly different. 

There are always some children in public schools 
who would be vastly better off to be in a really good 
private school. All of us have seen miracles of 
transformed personality after a boy has changed from 
public to private school. The well-established pri- 
vate school has an opportunity to do a better job 
than the average public school can do. Whether it 
lives up to that opportunity cannot be judged from 
the school’s catalog alone. 


‘ But How Do You Know? 


More than one administrator has been heard to 
say, “I ask my teachers for suggestions but they 
never have any.” Some teachers, no doubt, are pretty 
dumb. Others, no doubt, are too busy with their 
private concerns to bother about ideas. But not so 
fast, Mr, Topman! 

You don’t get ideas from your teachers unless you 
are receptive to ideas. If you always rate your own 
ideas above everyone else’s; if, when you borrow 
an idea, you never give credit to its source; or if your 
only response to any idea expressed by a co-worker 
is a volley of verbal brickbats—naturally you won't 
have ideas offered you very lavishly. 

Ideas are timid little half-grown spirits that quickly 
fly away on seeing they’re not wanted. They need to 
he praised and thanked and encouraged if they are 
to remain and bring their playmates. 

To begin with, you might set up a question box 
in the outer office, and invite teachers to drop sug- 
gestions, signed or unsigned, into it. There might 
even be small prizes for the best suggestions of the 
month or term. 

Try asking teachers to be thinking of a specified 
problem so they can have ideas ready at the next 
faculty meeting. Or delegate one or two persons 
to go around and collect ideas through private inter- 
views. 

Of course nobody you ever met would be like this. 
But we heard of a school officer who not only did 
not want ideas but actually took revenge on those 
who dared to have them. 

As admitted above, some teachers may be dumb. 
But not many are dumb enough to chop their own 
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HOW TO REMEMBER 
AND HOW TO FORGET 


i? HE chief purpose of this article 
is to present some of the sugges- 
tions being made to certain groups 
of college freshmen on the subject 
of “How to Remember and How 
to Forget.” It will be found that 
they apply equally well to students 
in other groups, and to those on 
other academic levels, also. 

Basic Factors in the 

Memory Process 

If it can be assumed that the 
student realizes a real need for re- 
membering certain things which 
are new to him, then it appears to 
be helpful for the student to pause 
and make some analysis of the 
mental processes involved in re- 
membering. He should know what 
the basic factors in learning and 
remembering are and he should 
try to make practical application 
of them in his own case. Most 
authorities will agree that there 
some six fairly distinct steps in- 
volved in remembering. 

First, an impression must be re- 
ceived by the student. It may be 
the sound of a new word in Eng- 
lish or in some other language. It 
may be a new arm or finger move- 
ment involved in playing a piano 
selection. It may be a new color 
harmony in painting, a short cut to 
the solution of a problem in math- 
ematics, or a different odor pro- 
duced by mixing certain chemicals. 
Or it may be a new synthesis of 
previously learned facts. No mat- 
ter what its nature, to be most ef- 
fective, it should be a definite and 
clear cut impression. It should be 
distinct enough and strong enough 
to register in the mind of the stu- 
dent. 


Second, the impression should 
touch some aspect or facet of the 
apperceptive mass of knowledge 
which the student already pos- 
sesses. It would be difficult—if 
not psychologically impossible— 
for an impression to stand alone 
and it would have no purpose or 
value unless it had some recog- 
nized relationship to other things. 
Variations in the ability of differ- 
ent students to see quickly the re- 
lationships existing between and 
among certain bits of new learn- 
ings may mark the distinction be- 
tween successful and unsuccessful 
students. 

Third, the retention of an im- 
pression depends somewhat upon 
the vividness and intensity with 
which it originally was received. 
Whether or not it has a definite 
meaning for the individual is im- 
portant. The value which it may 
have, the promise which it may 
hold, the use to which it may be 
put, are elements that must be 
considered. 

Fourth, the student should con- 
sciously review retained impres- 
sions for the purpose of organizing 
them into more meaningful wholes 
or patterns. Both newly learned 
and previously known materials 
should be reviewed and woven to- 
gether in this process. During 
this, some facts, figures, and con- 
cepts will stand out in the mind 
and will serve as “pegs” on which 
to hang others. 

Fifth, the student should be able 
to recall the impression, without 
too much effort, when it is needed 
again. To some extent, this de- 
pends upon practice. Impressions 
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which are not recalled or used 
over considerable periods of time 
tend to become dim. In time, it 
becomes impossible to recall these 
impressions at all, and for all 
practical purposes, they are lost— 
if needed, they must be learned 
over again. 

Sixth, the student must be able 
to recognize the recalled impres- 
sion and to identify it with the 
new learning which has been re- 
ceived. He should know whether 
it is the desired fact or something 
else, which has been brought to 
the surface from his inner con- 
sciousness, when he is ready to 
use it, 

Some Specific Memory Helps 

Students should not expect to be 
entirely passive while learning. An 
important aid to remembering is 
thinking about what is being read, 
or being seen, or being said, or 
being done. While a student is 
reading a book or listening to a 
lecture or watching a movie, his 
mind should be raising questions 
about the material that is being 
presented. His mental processes 


should be moving along with it—_ 
picking out 


expressing doubts, 
points of agreement, noting points 
that do not agree with previously 
accepted views. The student also 
should be sorting out, in his mind, 
the elements of greatest import- 
ance, cataloguing them and _ ar- 
ranging them in some sensible se- 
quence. 

The development of associations 
or relationships among the things 
being learned should be given par- 
ticular attention. Logica] associa- 
tions are most helpful but even 
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forced or artificial relationships 
can serve a purpose. A system of 
ideas, facts, or thoughts can be 
built and expanded by adding new 
materials. Mental pictures of 
charts, outlines, maps, tables, and 
diagrams will be found helpful. 

One approach to a problem is 
not so efficient as is a combination 
of several different approaches. If 
sor.ething is to be learned, it can 
be attacked in one way and then 
reviewed in another. 

The proper timing and spacing 
of study periods is of importance. 
Study periods can be too long or 
too short; there can be too much 
or too little interval between 
them. Under most circumstances, 
a series of study periods of medi- 
um length, separated by suitable 
periods of other activities, is better 
than one or two excessively lengthy 
study periods. The optimum time 
limits vary with different individu- 
als and should be determined 
through practice. 

Studying should be on a sys- 
tematic basis—it cannot succeed 
so well if it operates upon an op- 
portunistic hit-and-miss plan. 

A real student is alert and his 
mind is active while he is study- 
ing. He is not entirely relaxed, 
he does not assume a recumbent 
position, he maintains an agnostic 
attitude toward his text or refer- 
ence book. He pauses to restate 
his learnings in his own words. 
He makes notes of important 
items, organizing such notes into 
a definite and neat pattern, 

Frequently a student will find 
that the kinesthetic experience of 
making notes will help to impress 
things upon his memory. 

A considerable body of experi- 
mental evidence has grown up to 
indicate that “whole learning” us- 
ually is more effective than “part 
learning.” Of course there are 
limitations to the effectiveness of 
whole learning but within reason- 
able limits, it is to be preferred, 
not only because it leads to super- 
ior results with an economy of 
time and effort, but also because 


it is conducive to unity and con- 
tinuity of thought and expression. 

A final point of great import- 
ance is the fact that the actual 
use of new learnings constitutes a 
most powerful factor in remem- 
bering them. A natural sequence 
of learnings can be formulated in 
many fields. This makes it pos- 
sible or necessary to use yester- 
day’s learnings in developing the 
elements that are to be mastered 
today. Even if things cannot be 
arranged in a logical order, still 
this doctrine of learning through 
actual use applies, 

Selective Forgetting 

Each day, practically any per- 
son looks up certain facts and fig- 
ures which he promptly forgets. 
For example, a business man may 
look up the telephone number of 
a casual acquaintance. If this num- 
ber is called only on rare occa- 
sions, he looks it up each time that 
it is needed and remembers it only 
long enough to dial it or to repeat 
it to the operator. There seems 
to be no effort involved in forget- 
ting things of this type. One rea- 
son for this is that there was no 
serious attempt to remember the 
information in the first place. 
There was no motivation for me- 
morization. The telephone direct- 
ory always is within easy reach and 
only a few seconds are required to 
find any number that is wanted in 
it. Knowing this, the approach to 
the situation is more conducive to 
forgetting them to remembering. 

Factors which loom large in the 
matter of forgetting are lack of 
confidence in one’s self, lack of 
use of things once learned, and 
lack of fundamental interest in the 
field being studied. 

He who lacks confidence in his 
own ability to remember is likely 
to forget. Any student who ap- 
proaches his college work with the 
mind-set that his powers of mem- 
ory are poor is likely to prove in 
practice that his poor opinion of 
himself along this line was correct. 

Even more potent than lack of 
self-confidence is the lack of use 
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of materials which have been 
studied. Unless new facts and new 
skills are made a useful part of 
one’s thinking and acting, they 
soon will be forgotten. 

Another serious lack is lack of 
interest. Those matters which in- 
terest a student least will be 
crowded out of his memory by 
other things which interest him 
more. 

Failure to organize new learn- 
ings into meaningful units or pat- 
terns makes forgetting more likely 
to occur. An isolated fact which 
is not related to others is more 
likely to be forgotten than one 
which has been made to take its 
proper place in an entire configu- 
ration. New learnings should call 
forth certain phases of old knowl- 
edge and the two should be fused 
with one another. 

There are times when one may 
wish to forget entire episodes or 
incidents. If a serious traffic acci- 
dent has been witnessed, it may 
be desirable to remove the expe: i- 
ence from one’s current thinking. 
If an ugly rumor has been heard 
concerning a friend, it may be 
worth-while to replace the story by 
something more pleasant. 

One way of forgetting incidents 
is to engage in some strenuous ac- 
tivity for a period of time. This 
may be either mental or physical 
activity but it should be of such 
a nature as to demand one’s com- 
plete attention. 

Reading escape literature may 
accomplish the desired result—and 
it should be noted that what con- 
stitutes escape literature may not 
be the same for all people. If 
the situation which is to be for- 
gotten can be replaced by a men- 
tal picture of a more pleasant or 
desirable situation, that change 
should be made. A change in 


one’s companions may help an in- 
dividual to forget certain things. 
A change of location or scene long 
has been recommended as a means 
of forgetting things which cause 
worry or heaftache in this earthly 
life. 


° 
* 
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THE ROLE OF 


FE pucation today is quite lit- 
erally the world’s most critical 
business. It is the foundation upon 
which the essential institutions of 
a civilized world must rest. For 
many decades, the American 
people were led by an uncritical 
optimism to take for granted the 
inevitability of progress toward a 
better way of life. They did not, 
of course, believe that this prog- 
ress would come without effort, 
but they believed it was almost a 
concomitant of the energy, zeal, 
and enthusiasm which they were 
prepared to expend in the shaping 
of a new nation in a new land. 

That optimism has been shaken 
to its foundations. We share now, 
with the rest of the world, anxiety 
and unrest. We are somewhat be- 
wildered by the realization that 
the rest of the world is apparently 
not entirely ready to accept “the 
American dream.” We are slowly 
coming to recognize that a good 
society and a peaceful world must 
be painstakingly built, and we are 
appalled by the difficulty of the 
task. We accept the hard truth 
that managing the affairs of a 
highly complex and dynamic so- 
ciety will always be so difficult as 
to be almost overwhelming. That 
is why we must look to our foun- 
dation if the structure which we 
build upon it is to endure, 

All educators are therefore 
faced with tremendous responsi- 
bilities. Their role in preparing 
the youth of this country to par- 
ticipate intelligently and construc- 
tively in solving the problems of 
tomorrow's world is indeed a cri- 
tical one. Textbook publishers and 
textbook authors, along with other 
educators, must be willing to pay 
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society, never losing sight of the 
fact that it is the task of each new 
generation to maintain and im- 
prove the society in which we live. 
Lhey must also remember that this 
society is made up of indviduals, 
that perhaps the finest fruit of 
western civilization, whose herit- 
age is ours, is belief in the dignity 
and worth of the individual as a 
person. 

Those who build textbooks can 
contribute much in developing an 
understanding of those factors 
which make for unity and those 
which make for healthy diversity 
within the nation and within the 
world. Ideally, those who plan 
and create textbooks should be 
scholars in their own field, pro- 
found students of society in gen- 
eral, and, since they hope to con- 
tribute to learning, thoughtful 
students of child growth and de- 
velopment. 

A prospective author once asked 
a textbook editor what he consid- 
ered to be the first qualification of 
a textbook author. The editor re- 
plied, “He must understand what 
the fundamental business of educa- 
tion is all about.” Without such 
understanding, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that a good textbook could 
be produced. ~ 

The builders of textbooks recog- 
nize and accept certain funda- 
mental responsibilities. First of 
all, perhaps, a good texthook rep- 


thorough realization on the part 
of the authors of the learning 
problems of children. They ac- 
cept the principle that the goal is 
to teach children, not to teach 
subjects. At the same time, they 
realize that we must teach chil- 
dren something. The builder of 
textbooks sees no basic conflict be- 
tween the use of an organized 
learning program in the form of a 
good textbook and the extension, 
enrichment, and adaptatisn of 
that program by the teacher. 
Much has been said about the 
need of the child for security, in 
the sense of physical or emotional 
security, but there is also a kind 
of intellectual or mental security 
which is very important. The fact 
is that every pupil in every class- 
room wants and needs the security 
of understanding. He wants to 
know how ideas fit together; he 
wants things to make sense to him. 
This throws a direct responsibility 
upon teachers and upon authors of 
textbooks. The authors must ac- 
cept the responsibility of rounding 
out ideas, of relating one idea to 
another, and of helping the stu- 
dent to build on what has been 
previously learned. This is an in- 
herent part of the structure of a 
good textbook. But modern text- 
books also do much to stimulate 
the imagination of the learner. No 
longer are authors content to pro- 
vide a summary of facts or an 
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explanation of processes and prin- 
ciples. They undertake to stimu- 
late creative as well as careful 
thinking. Their goal is the build- 
ing of understanding, not the 
memorization of facts. 

The textbook author cannot, of 
course, include all of the applica- 
tions of an idea, he cannot follow 
at length each avenue of thinking 
whch is opened up, but he can 
provide the point of departure and 
a common basis of thinking. He 
can suggest how the pupil, under 
the guidance of a skillful teacher, 
can carry his investigations fur- 
ther. 

The efforts of textbook authors 


to do these things will be clearly 
evident to those who examine de- 
liberately and thoughtfully the 
best of our modern textbooks. 
The textbook publisher is in an 
advantageous position, drawing as 
he does upon the ablest educators 
in the field to plan and create in- 
structional materials. He can 
utilize the best scholarship in a 
given field; he can call upon those 
who know most about how chil- 
dren learn; he can draw upon the 
experience of educators who are 
intimately familiar with the prob- 
lems of the classroom teacher; he 
can assemble a group of trained 
and experienced editors who can 
help authors put their materials 
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into usable form; ke can do much 
to bring about a working synthesis 
of the best thinking of the general 
educator and the specialist. 

Since the publishing of text- 
books is a business as well as an 
educational enterprise, the text- 
book publisher can provide the 
material means and the skills of 
management which make it pos- 
sible to pool scholarship, experi- 
ence, and judgment. If he con- 
ceives of his responsibility broad- 
ly, he can make available to pupils 
and teachers in the classroom rich, 
significant, well-organized instruc- 
tional materials that will make 
their full contribution to the com- 
plex task of education. 


TEXTBOOKS DONT JUST GROW 


F have frequently asked 
me, “What do you do when you 
edit?” This question is difficult 
to answer because the average per- 
son thinks you receive a book from 
the author and that you straight- 
way send it to the compositor, who 
sends it to the printer, who sends 
it to the binder—and lo, you have 
the book! It is hard to make the 
layman understand that there is 
intense and often prolonged ac- 
tivity between these steps. (Also, 
an author sometimes takes the 
view that anything the editor does 
to his manuscript is in violation of 
the United States Constitution. ) 
First, let us assume that we have 
a manuscript—a first draft. It has 
been solicited—that is, the pub- 
lisher has planned his program 
and found an author to carry it 
out, rather than waiting for the 
manuscript to put in its appear- 
ance. Also it has been influenced 
through the period of its produc- 


tion by the advice, encouragement 
and admonition of the editor. Ar- 
rangements have been made for 
the latter to receive at least two 
copies. 

Well, the editor first reads the 
manuscript through with little at- 
tention to details. Very likely it 
is read in the same way by other 
editors and one or two outside ad- 
visers. These readers then report 
on the manuscript, expressing 
themselves with utter frankness as 
to its general character, and an- 
swering a series of questions about 
it. One question which, according 
to my observation, is always asked 
of every reader is whether there 
is in the manuscript any matter 
which would offend the people of 


any race or creed. 

While others have been reading 
and reporting on the manuscript, 
the editor has been going over it 
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again more thoroughly. 


B. R. BUCKINGHAM 
Ginn and Company 
Boston 


the reports come in, they are 
analyzed and a tentative decision 
regarding the manuscript is reach- 
ed. The author is informed of 
this decision and his manuscript 
is returned to him together with 
a series of queries and suggestions 
based on the reports and on the 
editor’s examination. 

This first full-scale report is the 
editor’s most critical act in de- 
veloping the book. Hitherto he 
has perhaps written courteous let- 
ters, sympathetic, suggestive, and 
deferential. His communication 
must now have all these qualities; 
but it must also talk turkey. He 
must give advice without assum- 
ing superior airs. He must be 
frank without being disagreeable, 
serious without being depressing, 
and objective without being of- 
fensive. He will not neglect to 
praise the material. 

One editor began by saying, 
“Your idea is really valuable. You 
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are right in saying that there is 
a trend toward the use of this 
kind of material.” And so on for 
a short paragraph. After that, 
this editor could point out what 
he believed to be shortcomings. 
and the author would listen. 

In these returns to the author 
three types of contributions may 
be recognized: (1) those we sug- 
gest but are quite willing to leave 
to the author’s discretion; (2) 
those which we are willing to study 
further in case the author does 
not wish to accept them, and (3) 
those we are prepared to fight for. 

But suppose that on one of these 
latter points the author is as will- 
ing to fight as we are. What then? 
To me the answer is clear. The 
author should prevail. It is his 
book, not the editor’s or the pub- 
lisher’s. If, however, the editor 
supported by his company differs 
from the author on a major issue 
or on a number of points the cum- 
ulative effect of which is really 
important, then it is the privilege 
of the author to take his manu- 
script elsewhere and the duty of 
the editor to advise him to do so. 

The author now revises his 
manuscript. This is a period of 
lively correspondence between 
editor and author. Parts or even 
all of the manuscript may go back 
and forth. The editor and author 
enter into a cooperative effort to 
make the best possible manuscript. 
Then the day comes when the 
work, fully revised, is resubmitted. 
A final appraisal takes place and 
the manuscript, let us suppose, is 
accepted. 

The editor’s work now takes a 
different turn. There is a factual 
basis on which to answer such 
questions as this: How well has the 
author carried out our sugges- 
tions? In doing so, has he raised 
new problems? Has his reaction 
to criticisms been limited to the 
specific spots named in our report 
to him, or has he caught the idea 
and used it intelligently wherever 
it applies? On points where the 
author har differed with us and 


on which we may have suspended 
judgment, are we willing to revise 
our opinion in the presence of the 
manuscript in altered forms? 

Another set of questions now 
comes up for the editor to handle. 
The author may have spent a con- 
siderable amount of time — per- 
haps a year or even more — in the 
revision of his manuscript. What 
new aspects of the subject or of 
the teaching of the subject have 
arisen in the interim? Do they 
indicate a need for further change 
of the text? This problem of 
changes which take place during 
the period when a manuscript is 
in work is particularly vexatious. 
The solution of it often prolongs 
the task of both editor and au- 
thor. 

In spite of all this, the editor’s 
work on the revised manuscript is 
usually more rapid than his work 
on the first draft. The manuscript 
is nearer to his heart’s desire. He 
and the author understand each 
other better. Moreover, the edi- 
tor begins to be assailed by the 
men in the field who clamor for 
the new book. Podunk will buy 
it if it can be delivered by such 
a day and hour. The pressure be- 
gins to mount and the editor is 
now likely to rush the work, per- 
haps doing a little writing himself. 

And so, by hook and crook, by 
pushing and prodding. the manu- 
script is made ready for manufac- 
ture. In these last crowded days, 
one principle is of especial im- 
portance. The editor should do 
his editing on the manuscript. No 
problems which can possibly be 
solved before turning the manu- 
script over for manufacture should 
be left to be handled on proof. 

Our manuscript, finally edited 
and perhaps retyped, may, if time 
permits, be returned to the author 
for his final approval. He should 
be instructed to say his last say 
and make his last improvements 
and avoid alterations on the proof. 

On the return of the manuscript 
from its final trip to the author 
it receives whatever technical ser- 
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vice the publisher provides, name- 
ly, designing, layout, manufactur- 
ing specifications, and marking 
the manuscript for the compositor. 
In some publishing houses this 
service is part of the editorial re- 
sponsibilities. 

The editor’s work resumes when 
the galley proofs put in their ap- 
pearance. The master galleys go 
to the author and the editor gets 
a duplicate set. On the author's 
proof, according to our practice, 
are the marks and queries of the 
proofreader. The editor, upon re- 
ceiving his duplicate set, reads 
them and makes suggested altera- 
tions. The author, using the mas- 
ter set, does the same. The two 
sets of alterations are brought to- 
gether and the author’s proof, so 
marked, is returned to the com- 
positor. 

Normally the next proof should 
be in page form. Procedure with 
the page proofs is about the same 
as with the galleys except that long 
and short pages now have to be 
taken care of. It is the author's 
job to make these adjustments, 
but unless he is experienced, he 
is mystified and, sometimes, resent- 
ful. One author was quite cheer- 
ful about a page that was a bit 
too long. He replied to the editor, 
“Yes, I know it’s too long; just 
push it up.” 

We now come to the final or 
plate proof, where there should 
really be no changes at all. The 
releasing of these plate proofs au- 
tomatically sets going the print- 
ing and the binding of the book. 

The book is published. How- 
ever, the editor’s responsibility 
does not cease, for there are go- 
ing to be alterations even in the 
published book, just as there are 
bugs to be removed from an air- 
plane after it has gone into pro- 
duction. Then, too, this book, if 
it is successful, must be maintained 
through revisions and every time 
this occurs the editor has a part 
to play. 

Yes, there’s more in the making 
of a text book than meets the eye. 
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EMOTIONAL CHAINS ON THOUGHT 


Waar could have more vital 
meaning than that abstract-sound- 
ing word belief? Beliefs are the 
great determiners of action. We 
teach, vote, and remain peaceful 
or go to war on the basis of judg- 
ments. 

How do we arrive at conclu- 
sions? 

With reluctance at least a few 
samples of “rational man” have 
faced the truth that many of their 
beliefs are based, not on evidence, 
but on feelings. Perhaps we can 
induce more to join them, 

Two facts encourage us: 

We can identify the ways in 
which emotion interferes with 
clear thinking. 

We can watch for instances of 
emotional thinking in the daily 
process of teaching, and try to 
correct them. 

Below is a check-list of seven- 
teen items. It is intended to serve 
as a practical reminder rather than 
an academic study. 

Beliefs tend to be accepted with- 
out sufficient investigation when 
they are: 

1. Backed by authority. This is 
left-over of the earliest parent- 
child relationship. 

2. Ideas with which we have 
grown up. It is so much more 
comfortable to leave them undis- 
turbed. 

3. Pleasing to us. Experiment 
has verified the close relationship 
between desire and belief. More- 
over, wishes lead easily to one- 
sided presentation of a case or 
prejudiced selection of data. 

4. Apparently unquestionable. 
The effort required by an investi- 
gation will not be exerted if the 
proposition is cleverly presented 
at all. 

5. Introduced by suggestion. The 
satisfying illustration of independ- 


ent thought may obscure the in- 
nuendo which initiated it. 

6. Connected with emotional ma- 
terial already in our minds. We 
may unthinkingly transfer the 
feeling-tone—pleasant or unpleas- 
ant—of certain words, symbols, 
and institutions to new concepts 
with which they have been shrewd- 
ly associated. Carefully undefined 
words may serve this end, 

7. Advanced by “one of us.” 
This is the opposite number of 
the “authority argument” for 
ideas. In addition to left-over 
awe for parent-like authority we 
can experience allegiance for 
siblings in their adult symbolic 
forms. 

8. Favored by “everyone.” We 
may be moved deeply and irra- 
tionally by the desire to be one 
of the crowd. The impressiveness 
of numbers substitutes for logic. 

9. Flattering to us. This condi- 
tion makes us feel important and 
self-righteous. Blame is placed 
gracefully and conveniently on 
other people or “circumstances” — 
anywhere, in fact, except on our- 
selves. 

10. Repeated frequently and in- 
sistently. It is less effort to accept 
ideas backed by high pressure 
than to question them. 

11. Attractive snap decisions, In 
our educational enthusiasm for 
“free discussion” we may overlook 
the burdensome necessity for col- 
lecting enough data before begin- 
ning the thought process. Are we 
encouraging the notion that prob- 
lems can in almost every instance 
be settled by discussion, without 
reference to research? 

12. “Sold” to us brilliantly. De- 
bates may be wit-sharpeners, but 
cleverness is no substitute for 
truth. 

13. Appea!s to “all-or-none” 
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thinking. Even as adults we long 
to see issues in terms of black and 
white, good and bad. It makes the 
world so satisfyingly simple. How 
much violence may be attributed 
to the conclusion that people and 
ideas must either be terrible or 
wonderful? 

14. Presented by a fanatic. It is 
never too early to point out that 
excessive enthusiasm and great 
sincerity are so guarantees of ac- 
curacy or virtue, 


15. Arrived at in excitement. 
Many a foolish thought is accepted 
when the higher brain centers are, 
for all practical purposes, discon- 
nected. A “cooling-off” period is 
the cure. 

16. Stereotypes. How simple it 
is to apply “thought stencils” to 
experience, by using these notori- 
ous substitutes for thinking. As 
teachers we witness their early ap- 
pearance. 

17. Appeal to students’ convic- 
tion that they are the first genera- 
tion that can afford to overlook the 
accumulated knowledge on a com- 
plex subject. There is a place for 
healthy self-confidence and opti- 
mism. But can’t we distinguish 
between that and encouragement 
of youthful delusions of grandeur? 

By constant vigilance for emo- 
tional interference with thought 
we can permit the formula for 
logical thinking to operate more 
freely. In a clear atmosphere we 
can state the problem, collect rele- 
vant data, organize it, make hy- 
potheses, and test them. 

A challenge: 

Try to spend one classroom per- 
iod (of the open forum variety) 
without finding at least one op- 
portunity to point out an example 
of emotional interference selected 
from those seventeen items! 
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THE MENACE OF 
THE COMPREHENSIVE TEXT 


¥ ESTERDAY I stopped for one 
of my students and offered him to 
ride. What a load of books he 
had! There were his history book, 
over 650 pages and three and one- 
half pounds; two English books, 
library books for out-side reading, 
three pounds, two notebooks, his 
Latin text and one and one-half 
pounds of algebra. Total—fifteen 
pounds. Paradoxically enough, we 
weighed them on the “health” 
scale! 

Some parents are worried (and 
I am too) because of this weight 
of books, an ungainly and un- 
wieldy collection at that,—and 
their effect on posture alone, Girls 
carry these things for miles on 
their hips. Boys sling a green 
bag over their shoulders and stoop 
their way to school. Parents 
sometimes let the school furnish 
the usual set and then purchase 
one for home study. That means 
carrying only two notebooks and 
eliminates about fifteen pounds 
immediately. 

The problem of heavy text- 
books, with smaller margins, finer 
type, poorer bindings, and more 
“veneral” contents, is increasing. 
History is in the making; science 
is expanding its horizons; social 
studies must include economics, 
sociology, geography, community 
civics, and a host of other areas. 
Textbooks are becoming larger be- 
cause, as one of my colleagues put 
it, “How else will we be able to 
cover the material?” The prob- 
lem of the increasingly large text- 
book is one not easily solved. A 
movement started now to remedy 


its many defects might involve 
fifty years of planning and effort 
before any appreciable achieve- 
ment is in evidence. Only “educa- 
tors” could have led us into this 
present morass. And _ educators 
must lead us out! 

Educative Leadership Needed 

Many of our “comprehensive 
textbook” problems would be 
solved if educative leadership 
would assert itself. We allow our- 
selves to be sold these monstrosi- 
ties on the flimsiest sales talks. 
If we showed more sales resistance, 
coupled it with a sound and jus- 
tifiable policy, made such a policy 
known and followed it implicitly, 
then authors, publishers, and edi- 
tors would strive to meet the de- 
mands. 

We hear so much about the need 
for the comprehensive textbook 
in the “small” high schools of 
America. What if twenty thou- 
sand do have a pupil population 
of less than 250? Does that mean 
that such a text can meet the needs 
of boys and girls who do not have 
the library and other reference 
materials with which to work? I 
doubt it. It is more often true 
that the needs of boys and girls 
in small high schools are met— 
whereas pupils in large metropoli- 
tan areas must receive the great 
human and social experiences 
vicariously, 

I visited one small school re- 
cently where the sole reference 
material was an_ encyclopedia 
dated 1890, but it is not an un- 
common experience to visit metro- 
politan schools where geographies 
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antedate World War I, and texts 
in social studies and modern 
science are non-existent. One can- 
not claim that the “comprehensive 
textbook” is for the majority of 
schools in America. 

We would not have this type of 
text unless we were the ones de- 
manding it. Educational leaders 
often are under pressure from so 
many different sides, and so over- 
worked because of community de- 
mands that the energy that ought 
to go into school improvement is 
completely sapped. Occasionally a 
“leader” will step forward, vitalize 
the curriculum of his school, cut 
the red tape jungle of precedent 
and arrive at a “less textbook— 
more pupil participation” pro- 
gram. Like as not he'll be hailed 
in a nationally circulated maga- 
zine! His species is rare indeed. 
When teaching takes on meaning 
for the pupil the trend is away 
from the “comprehensive text- 
book” and toward an enriched 
program of practical learning. 

Even if a leader is enlightened, 
he may be burdened with poor 
teachers whose interest in teaching 
is secondary. The “part-time” job 
as week-end railroad brakeman, 
volunteer fireman, professional 
woods guide, amateur farmer, hen- 
nery custodian, or home canner is 
not only more thrilling but more 
lucrative. The “textbook” is an 
easy refuge. Ten pages for to- 
morrow, questions 1-7 at the end 
of the chapter. What could be 
easier? 

Lack of equipment is even more 
conducive to the use of this type 
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of textbook. How we balk at the 
expense of a micro-projector, a 
baloptican, a lighted globe, or a 
few films. How much easier to 
grind thirty or forty in a class 
through the straight-jacket chorus 
of “ten pages for tomorrow.” 


Poor Teachers an Obstacle 

A poor physician either starves, 
sells for a drug company, or ap- 
prentices himself to a mortician. 
A poor lawyer can become the 
copy clerk in his office. A poor 
teacher, likely as not, has tenure. 
How the administrator is hated if 
he suggests moulding the curricu- 
lum to community needs. “Col- 
leges won't like it!” “I just can’t 
do it that way.” “Who ever heard 
of so many texts?” We've all 
heard the hue and cry. 

To please some insistent new 
broom the staff will carry on cur- 
riculum revision by the scissors 
and paste method. My mail is 
swelled with requests. Here is a 
typical letter that comes to my 
desk: 

We are in the process of 
curriculum revision. Please 
send us all your available 
courses of study. If there is 
any cost (sic), please let us 
know. 

Scissors and paste curriculum re- 
vision has the profession virtually 
standing on its head. Actually 
the process often involves nothing 
more than outlining the “compre- 
hensive textbook” already in use 
or about to be adopted. 

Failure of many teachers to 
sense the significance of unitary 
teaching, of improved evaluation 
techniques; and incidentally fail- 
ure to sense the dullness of their 
own classrooms, restrains them 
from demanding new and different 
texts. 


College Policy Needs Change 

College admission, it must be 
admitted, also exerts tremendous 
pressure for the use of the “com- 
prehensive textbook” in our high 
schools. The misuse of the Col- 


lege Entrance Examinations as 
primary criteria for judging ad- 
mission objectives causes teachers 
to choose some texts instead of 
others. Actual instances of text- 
book choice in preparations for 
the Scholastics Aptitude tests have 
also come to my attention. 

It is well known that state-wide 
examination and state syllabi also 
have a stranglehold on textbook 
use. Colleges whose policies cause 
them to accept the results of such 
examinations as prima-facie evi- 
dence of “achievement” also help 
to control the textbook situation. 

The use of other criteria (such 
as measures of non-academic 
achievement, personality ratings, 
anecdotal records) by outstanding 
colleges will relieve some of the 
pressures on the “comprehensive 
textbook.” One well known uni- 
versity openly admits that thirty 
percent of its freshman class will 
consist of students who are pro- 
ficient in limited areas. This 
alone will encourage some teachers 


‘ to break away from the single in- 


tensive text. 


Challenge to Authorship 

A bold author of any text is 
baffled by these many conditions. 
Let him take a firm stand in his 
text and he will immediately cut 
several market areas from his po- 
tential sale. Mathematics texts 
appear to be the least affected, but 
even these experience pressure. 
English, social studies, modern 
languages, and science are espe- 
cially beset. The results are in- 
nocuous, ponderous textbooks, 
general in nature, lacking vigor. 
They “bend” to every whim of the 
potential market because both 
editor and author know that they 
will be used as a “bible” in the 
hands of some teachers rather than 
a guide book in the work of a 
skilled teacher. Economic com- 
mon sense demands that the text 
say nothing to hurt capital or 
labor; the church; corruption; 
bad schools; or the state. The re- 
sult is a text that contributes 
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something to the compartments of 
learning that most students aban- 
don as soon as more important 
items catch their attention. Science 
then has no ties with social studies; 
English with mathematics. 

The remedies are already sug- 
gested. Better leadership, better 
teaching, finer college policy — 
all these will help. Instead of 
training miniature walkie-talkie 
encyclopedias, let us teach our 
pupils to think, to act, and to in- 
fluence others as worthy citizens— 
to fit well into the community in 
which they find themselves. 

In order to break a vicious 
circle, someone must step out first. 
Let it be the authors, publishers, 
and editors. Proper textbooks can 
do more toward the improvement 
of pupils’ learning, teacher activ- 
ity, and preparation for life than 
any other first step. Textbooks 
make their greatest contribution to 
American education when they 
lead rather than follow a trend. 


Our Own 
Quiz Program 


Question: What have Texas 
and Milwaukee in common? 


ANSWER: In 1947 both have 
adopted books from 
Enjoying English 
by Wolfe, Hamilton, Geyer 
But then, so have Oklahoma, 
Minneapolis, and Philadel- 
phia. 


Question: What first-year al- 
gebra makes it easy to give 
each pupil just the drill be 
needs? 

ANSWER: (without a moment’s 
hesitation) 

Algebra in Easy Steps 
by Edwin |, Stein 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
72 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


shool 
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GOOD TYPOGRAPHY LURES THE LEARNER 
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Srepents often like the ap- 
pearance of a particular textbook 
without knowing why. If they are 
asked to explain their feeling, 
they may say, “Oh, I don’t know. 
It’s easy to read, I guess.” What 
they really mean is that the typog- 
raphy of this book has helped 
them to digest the text easily and 
increased their pleasure in study. 

As far as the users are con- 
cerned, textbooks as _ physical 
things just happen. This stork- 
brings-them attitude is a failure 
to appreciate the graphic arts. Few 
people realize that the visual as- 
pect of textbooks is carefully de- 
signed for specific readers. The 
facts are, of course, that a text 
goes through a long process of 
growth from manuscript to book, 
. and that typography can contrib- 
ute greatly to the students’ under- 
standing of it, or, on the other 
hand, greatly reduce its usefulness 
as a teaching aid. 

If the page of type is composed 
of elements that please the eye and 
appeal to the esthetic sense, the 
author’s intention is promoted and 
the learning process stimulated. If 
the opposite is true, then the task 
of student and teacher is made 
more difficult, 

The designer and his audience. 
The textbook designer is well 
aware of the possibilities of dis- 
play typography as a visual aid, 
but he will be the first to admit 
that type has only one purpose— 
to spread ideas. He knows that 
by changing the typographic pace, 
by introducing a smaller or a 
larger type or one from a differ- 
ent face, he can give the text addi- 
tional meaning for the reader. The 
latter can benefit from these typo- 
graphic tricks while only partially 


conscious of them. - 


The outline of the books is per- 
haps the most important thing the 
designer has to deal with. If the 
organization of the text is simple 
and easily discernible, he has 
greater freedom than he would 
otherwise have. 

It is the designer’s job to bring 
together in typographic harmony 
all the teaching elements of the 
book. He must also use type to 
emphasize or de-emphasize vari- 
ous textual features as the editors 
and authors require. This implies 
understanding of the author’s un- 
derlying motives and of the pur- 
pose of the book. In addition, the 
book must be palatable to the eye, 
acting as an appetizer for further 
reading and study. 

A textbook designer must sub- 
ordinate his own feelings in favor 
of his audience. In that respect he 
is considerably different from 
those who design so-called trade 
books for the adult reading mar- 
ket. Some designers have success- 
fully worked in both fields, but the 
textbook man works under greater 
restrictions. The typographic ap- 
preciation the teacher may have 
for a bedtime “who-done-it” 
should be considerably different 
from that given to a physics or 
history text. The textbook design- 
er is confronted with this or simi- 
lar differences wherever he turns. 
He designs a book for a child but 
it is reviewed and purchased by 
adults. The typographic flavor ob- 
jectionable to the teacher might 
be relished by the student. Know- 
ing this, the designer sets about 
making the book appealing to dif- 
ferent age levels, but he concen- 
trates on the group that will use 
it most. To overcome adult ob- 
jection, he may introduce a bit of 
advertising typography. The ap- 


pealing design on the outside of a 
book should not influence the 
prospective buyer as much as his 
impression of the interior. The 
student may like the book with 
the striking cover but he won't 
like it long if the typography of 
the text is poor—and the same 
thing goes for the indiscriminate 
teacher buyer. 

How does a visual aid get that 
way? From a few simple illus- 
trations the reader can grasp how 
easy it is to introduce visual aids 
that relate to but are not part of 
the reading text. For example, a 
few lines from now you will no- 
tice a “line of space” and a little 
farther on a couple of words are 
set in capitals. The chances are 
you noticed these things before 
you reached this point in your 
reading and you have subconsci- 
ously prepared yourself for them 
because you are curious about 
their meaning. If such simple de- 
vices were used over and over 
again, you would accept them as 
reading aids. On the other hand, 
if they were merely typographic 
eccentricities, you would try to 
fathom out their meaning and very 
soon would become annoyed. They 
would be visual hindrances. The 
italicized side headings in_ this 
article are one of the most com- 
mon visual aids. 


Good textbook design employs 
the garden variety of typographic 
devices. TYPOGRAPHIC SUB- 
TLETIES have a place, but incor- 
rectly used, confuse the reader. 
One of the worst offenders in this 
connection is the use of trick num- 
bering devices for parts and chap- 
ters, and sub-divisions thereof. 
Another is the numbered and let- 
tered outline that continues, page 
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The American Public 


is increasingly 


Health Conscious 


In recent years Federal and State Governments have launched 
elaborate Health Programs. 


Special attention has been focused on the subject both in 
and out of the schools by Doctors, Parents and such organized 
groups as Parent-Teacher Associations and Women’s Clubs. 

Public School Officials have been foremost in their desire 
to Protect the Health of School Children and have appropri- 
ated large sums of money for health measures including 


School Doctors, Nurses and Dental Care 
Clean Washrooms and Equipment 


YEARS AGO 


Schools banished the roller towel 
and the common drinking cup. 


Why not NOW, as so many schools throughout the country 
have done, continue to provide for sanitary and clean books 
by using 


Holden Book Covers 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company, Springfield, Mass. 
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after page, long after the reader 
has forgotten whether the princi- 
pal items are numbered E, I, A, 
(1), or (a), or dozens of other 
combinations. : 
In the modern textbook one will 
notice a tendency of designers to 
“play” with the chapter numbers 


and headings and the part titles. 
The reason is simple; these are 
the main places where a designer 
can get some of his own person- 
ality and mood of the moment into 
his work. Carefully done, such 
typographic play can contribute 
to a feeling of friendliness between 
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the book and the reader. Taken 
as a whole, the typographic picture 
is presented for another’s edifica- 
tion and at the same time the 
principal divisions of the text are. 
dressed up and should invite the 
student to pursue his work after 
a little refreshing pause between 
the long sections of reading text. 


“A BOOK ABOUT US" 


lr ALL began when | got my new 
camera. Approaching school one 
bright autumn morning, I noticed 
a group of my first graders gath- 
ered around a classmate who had 
something that claimed the inter- 
est of the entire group. The na- 
tural situation in a perfect setting 
provided a picture for my itching 
fingers. It was not until I had an- 
swered the youngsters endless 
questions and promised that they 
could see the snapshot as soon as 
it was ready that I realized the 
possibilities of the interest-laden 
picture and began to make my 
plans. 

I had the snapshot enlarged so 
that everyone could see it easily 
and at just the right moment, dis- 
played it on the ledge of the black- 
board. The children’s eager com- 
ments were recorded on the board 
above the picture with an eye to 
arrangement so that the result re- 
sembled the page of a book. 

As we looked back over what we 
had written, familiar statements 
caught the children’s eye and soon 
a cooperative effort to read the 
story was in full swing. Repeti- 
tions were discovered and deleted, 
easier words substituted for diffi- 
cult ones, and the story was edited 
to a meaningful, yet simple, com- 
ment on the picture. The chil- 
dren’s own names provided no ad- 
ditional vocabulary burden, for the 
picture itself served as the clue. 


(Even when difficult adult words 


were used, the class rarely had any 
trouble recalling them, because of 
the vivid impression made when 
these words were first introduced. ) 

Two types of picture—spontane- 
ous and posed—were included in 
our collection. Natural play- 
ground activities — children ab- 
sorbed in a game, girls skipping 
rope, safety-minded youngsters at 
a crosswalk—had possibilities for 
story content. Soon the children 
were planning pictures themselves, 
offering to bring bicycles and other 
prized possessions to school. 

To illustrate—one afternoon two 
youngsters were in front of the 
school, skating as only first grad- 
ers can skate. With their help 
and suggestions, I secured some 
excellent snaps and dialogue. 


The field was as wide as a child’s 
fancy and as fresh and new as 
each individual personality. 

Assembling the picture stories 
in a book followed naturally. The 
pages used were heavy photo- 
graphic mounts approximately 914 
by 114% inches. Snapshots were 
enlarged to 414 by six inches. leav- 
ing room enough for stories to be 
lettered in by hand. These varied 
in length from 3 to 8 lines. About 
15 prints were included in a vol- 
ume—and before we knew it we 
had three. Looseleaf makeup al- 
lowed facility in handling the 
pages. 

After much discussion, we final- 
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Lowell School 
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ly chose as a title for our volumes 
“A Book About Us.” The cover 
was decorated with an oval, ideal- 
ized picture of two of the pupils 
absorbed in a book, one of the most 
successful pictures in the collec- 
tion. 

That this project accomplished 
its foremost objective—stimulat- 
ing skill in and a love for reading 
—was evident in the months that 
followed. “A Book About Us” 
was the most popular reading ma- 
terial in the room. Familiar char- 
acter and subject matter facilitated 
ready comprehension and easy 
mastery of vocabulary, and inter- 
est never flagged. 

The same class has continued in 
my care this year as a second 
grade and is still camera minded 
—in a new field. As a part of our 
language activity, we now write a 
story beforehand, complete with 
plot and rising and falling action. 
Then we take a series of pictures 
to illustrate the plot. “Tim’s 
Secret,” the first little book com- 
pleted, is already well worn and 
much beloved. With the aid of 
new flood lamps, we hope to at- 
tempt some indoor pictures. 

Thus the project has many pos- 
sibilities, offering experiences not 
only in reading, but in creative 
language, literature and art. The 
unifying force of cooperative ef- 
fort is a result not to be over- 
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St Scoms to Me 


BYRON C. KIRBY 
Director, Elementary Curriculum 
South Bend, Indiana 


A Plea for In-Service Training 

In teaching, we find a need for 
varied methods of different ap- 
proaches. Also, the field broadens 
from time to time, and it becomes 
necessary to work in new areas. 
This emphasizes the need for 
training on the job for, in educa- 
tional parlance, in-service training. 

It is important that a program 
of this kind be set up carefully: 
(1) Each course offered should 
grow out of a felt need; (2) No 
teacher should be permitted to 
take more than one course per 
semester; (3) The courses offered 
should be sponsored by a univer- 
sity; (4) Classes should meet not 
more than once per week; (5) No 
more than one absence per course 
iould be permitted; (6) Each 
course has two values; (a) The 
number of credits accepted by the 
university in charge; and (b) The 
number of hours accepted by the 
In-Service training committee. 
This usually equals the aggregate 
number of fifty minute sessions the 
class met minus the number of 
sessions devoted to examinations. 
Thus, if a class met seventeen 
times, two of which were devoted 
to examinations, fifteen hours in- 
service credit would be granted. 
To earn credit of this type it is not 
necessary to take tests and pass 
the course. 

A satisfactory plan of adminis- 
tration follows: 

(1) The program is in charge of 


_ the In-Service training committee 


appointed by the superintendent. 
All action of the Committee must 
be sanctioned by the superintend- 
ent and the Board of Education. 

(2) The Board of Education 
pays the instructors and all costs. 

(3) The curriculum committees 
request courses they think will be 
of general interest and need. 

(4) Fifty dollars are granted for 


fifty hours of In-Service training. 
This amount is added to the first 
succeeding contract after the fifty 
hours’ training has been earned. 
(Hours are accepted in blocks of 
fifty. Thus, if one earns thirty 
hours this year, they will not af- 
fect his contract; but if he earns 
thirty hours the second year, fifty 
dollars will be added to his con- 
tract for the third year, and ten 
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hours will remain, to be added to 
other hours which may be earned 
in the future.) 

(5) Courses taken for university 
credit may not be used for In-Ser- 
vice credit. 

(This is because courses taken 
for university credit lead to new 
classifications on the salary sched- 
ule, which automatically result in 
additional increments. It would 
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Quicker results in speech correction 
with SoundSeriber 


Imperfections of speech are quickly 
and clearly understood by pupils when 
they are able to hear their own voices 
played back by SoundScriber electronic 
disc recording equipment. 

Each thin, unbreakable plastic 
SoundScriber disc becomes an actual 
live-voice case history. By later replay- 
ing of earlier recordings, the pupil is 
emphatically shown his improvement, 


a pronounced psychological aid to 
greater effort. 

SoundScriber discs are impervious 
to rough handling, even by pre-school 
patients. SoundScriber machines, too, 
are designed for hard usage. 

Complete information on the revo- 
lutionary SoundScriber system is yours 
for the asking. Write for the new 
booklet, “Basic as the Blackboard.” 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, 
Dept. JE-2, New Haven 4, Connecticut 


Please send me your new booklet, “Basic as the Blackboard.” 


ne NAME 
Trade Mork 


CORPORATION 


= 
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be unwise to give two salary in- 
creases for the same work. The 
board office keeps a close check on 
the status of each employee.) 

(6) No In-Service credit will be 
allowed for repeating a course, 

(7) Classes usually meet at 
4:00. 

Examples of In-Service courses 
are listed here: (1) Art Work 
Shop; (2) Speech Correction; (3) 


How to Administer the Binet Test; 
(4) Techniques in Using Audio- 
visual Aids; (5) Teaching Reme- 
dial Reading; (6) How the Child 
Develops. 

There may be arguments against 
a program of this type, such as, 
(1) A teacher should not be paid 
for receiving training or (2) it 
requires too much of a teacher’s 
time for her to take training as she 
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works. But these are not valid. 
The whole educational program is 
for the welfare of the child, What- 
ever the board or the teacher can 
do to make the work more effec- 
tive benefits each child directly. 
As we improve teaching we help 
the individual, the family, and 
society. Expert professional ser- 
vices are bound to pay big divi- 


dends. 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING 


‘| ne proof of how well a child 
has been taught to read is in the 
various uses which he can and 
does make of reading in later life. 
If he goes on to college and does 
not know how to study; if he stops 
his formal education with element- 
ary school, and never turns to read- 
ing for enjoyment, for informa- 
tion, or as a basis for his opinions 
and actions; if reading is not func- 
tional in his daily living; then he 
was not taught to read. 

The above “if’s” are not uncom- 
mon results of our efforts to teach 
reading. Visit the home of any 
former pupil. How many books 
does he own, or borrow from the 
library? Meet the average former 
pupil on the train. Is he reading 
a tabloid? Listen to the com- 
plaints of former pupils now in 
college. Do they have difficulty 
keeping up with required read- 
ings? 

Most children learn to read by 
the beginning of fourth grade. 
They can then recognize familiar 
words, quickly analyze new words, 
tell the main idea of a passage, 
and remember important details. 
They even do some reading in 
available supplementary books. Al- 


GLADYS PARIN 


porwuee Arts Consultant, The Macmillan Company 


ew York City 


though teachers can do much even 
in the primary grades to develop 
simple types of critical thinking, 
and to put across the idea that 
one reads for different purposes, 
it is in the fourth grade, particu- 
larly, that reading must become a 
tool for studying other subjects 
rather than an end in itself. 

No matter what subject is 
studied, reading is involved. Every 
teacher must take a hand in guid- 
ing the child to develop flexibility 
in reading increasingly larger 
units for many different purposes. 
It is not to be taken for granted 
that a child can read for all types 
of comprehension without special 
preparation. Gates* lists the ma- 
jor types of comprehension: 

1. Reading to get the main idea 
—This may involve merely getting 
the drift of a story, the emotional 
tone, the author’s attitude, the 
main point of an argument, or the 
quality of a composition. Skim- 
ming is a part of this skill, 

2. Reading to note significant de- 
tails—This may mean finding the 
most important details, those that 


*Gates, Arthur I. The Improvement of 
Reading, Third Revised Edition p. 360, 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1947. 


bear on a particular problem, 
those that are most interesting, 
most true, or new. 

3. Reading to note or remember 
precise directions. 

4. Reading to predict the prob- 
able conclusion. 

5. Reading for the purpose of 
evaluating the material. 

6. Reading for the purpose of 
reproducing the material in some 
type of summary form. 

7. Reading for the purpose of 
comparing the form or substance 
of the selection read with other 
content such as another book, a 
motion picture, a lecture. or a 
radio program. 

8. Reading for the purpose of 
remembering. 

Teachers must help pupils to 
know why they are reading. This 
is the way to make reading fune- 
tional. the way to develop good 
study habits, and the fullest power 
of comprehension and enjoyment. 

For many children, from the 
primary grades through high 
school, the mere recognition of 
words is reading, an end in itself. 
We have failed to teach reading 
to such children, and we know 
that the schoolday enthusiasm mo- 
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and writing. 


from Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition— : 


Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff iim 
which combines the 


Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 


COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 


The best because it is based on and abridged 


skills of over a century of dictionary-making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


and 


New York 


...in the Iroquois line. 
Six new textbooks which will be available before 


schools close for the summer. 
Gateway to Adventure, by Marquis E. Shattuck 
A Literature Textbook for the Fourth Grade 


Roads to Anywhere, by Marquis E. Shattuck 
A Literature Textbook for the Fifth Grade 


Science and You, by Fowler, Collister, and Thurston 
A General Science Textbook for the Seventh Grade 


Living with Science, by Fowler, Collister, and Thurston 
A General Science Textbook for the Eighth Grade 


Our Surroundings, 1948 Copyright, by Fowler, Collister, 
Thurston 
A General Science Textbook for the Ninth Grade 


Our Own United States, by John V. D. Southworth 
A High School Textbook in American History 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 


Home Office: Iroquois Building, Syracuse, New York 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


tivating such 
carry over into the purposeful use 
of reading in later years, 

To make reading meaningful, 
there must be preparation before, 
and application following the read- 


reading will not 


ing of any selection. This is the 
sound basis behind the provision 
of preparatory books (workbooks 
to precede textbooks), in one ele- 
mentary reading series. Even in 
the primary grades, the reading of 
the text should be made meaning- 
ful and enjoyable through the re- 
moval of mechanical difficulties by 
adequate preparation. New words 
should be introduced in context, 
with pictures and meaningful ac- 
tivities. The general cntent of 
the story may be prepared for by 
oral work in which the children 
tell about their own pets, or pic- 
nics, or visits to country or city. 
Then the story can be read purely 
for enjoyment and the sharing of 
experience, Comprehension of the 
story will be unhampered by me- 
chanical difficulty, and each child 


will know why he wants to read 
the story. At the end of the read- 
ing he should be given an oppor- 
tunity to express in some way the 
personal use which the reading 
had for him. Perhaps one child 
will merely want to remark that 
the children in the story had a lot 
of fun, another will say that he is 
going to ask his parents to take 
him to the zoo too, some will 
want to draw animals. All of 
these activities show the purpose 
for which each child read. With 
proper preparation there will al- 
ways be a purpose fulfilled in 
reading. Teachers should care- 
fully guide and nurture the quest 
for meaning in reading at the ele- 
mentary level so that it will be 
habitual in independent reading 
study. The same technique of 
preparation and application should 
be followed in all reading in all 
subjects throughout the element- 
ary grades and high school. 
There will be no complaint 
that students do not know how to 


study if all students are taught not 
only how to read, but why they 
are reading. Studying is merely 
reading for one of the above-men- 
tioned types of comprehension. 
Teachers of special subjects such 
as mathematics, science, history, or 
English, can eliminate problems of 
study just as easily as the prim- 
ary teachers can eliminate mechan- 
ical difficulties by adequately pre- 
paring pupils for the reading. 
The vocabulary of reading dif- 
fers in the various subjects fields. 
Even words with which pupils are 
familiar may have different mean- 
ings in new context. Besides de- 
finitions, there are concepts pe- 
culiar to each subject which must 
be developed. A child may have 
read the word “pole” numerous 
times in the primary grades, but 
never have acquired or needed the 
background for reading and fully 
comiprehending that word as it is 
used in a fourth-grade geography 
book. Therefore, an important 
aid to reading in subject fields is 
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preparation for vocabulary and 
concepts necessary to understand- 
ing. 

In assigning reading, teachers of 
all subjects can facilitate compre- 
hension and economical study 
habits by doing the following prior 
to the reading: 

1. Thoroughly developing need- 
ed concepts. 

2. Selecting new or difficult 
words to be distributed among 
pupils for definition and use in 
various contexts. 

3. Stimulating pupils to discuss 
what they already know or have 
read about the topic. 

4. Helping pupils to decide what 
use they will make of the infor- 
mation they find. 

5. Guiding pupils to know whe- 
ther their purpose in reading re- 
quires slow, careful reading to 
note particular types of details, or 
skimming for a single definition 
impression of the author’s view- 
point or answer to a single ques- 
tion. 

6. Helping to decide on various 
reading sources for information to 
solve a single problem. This will 
give practice in using the titles, 
tables of contents, and indexes as 
quick cues for efficient reading. 

7. Supply the pupils with de- 
finite problems or questions as a 
basis for reading. 

Ths last suggestion is a “crutch” 
for nearly all of the others. If 
this whole process is developed 
consistently in a class, the “crutch” 
may frequently be dropped, and 
eventually must be discarded a: 
the student learns to formulate 
their own purposes for reading. 

If a teacher can develop in the 
student independence in knowing 
when he needs to read, why he is 
reading, and how to read for his 
purpose, he will have provided 
true education, the realization of 
reading as the means to knowl- 
edge and pleasure. 

The proof of our success in 
teaching reading is in the way the 
pupil has learned to use purpose- 
ful reading in his everyday life. 
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Trying to Sell the Sour-Puss 

I had a call this morning from 
a parent who had just brought her 
daughter to enter this school for 
the first time. She came to tell 
me that she was not quite sure 
whether or not she was satisfied 
to have her daughter enroll here. 
Miss Rawson, to whose room the 
girl had been assigned, was curt 
and forbidding, almost discourte- 
ous to the mother. She felt (and 
with some reason) that her daugh- 
ter was about to get a very un- 
pleasant impression of the build- 
ing and its teachers. 

I had to take some fifteen min- 
utes to attempt to explain to the 
visitor that really Miss Rawson, 
in spite of her iron-gray hair, her 
severe face and her curt manner, 
was one of our very best teachers 
—that she was doing outstanding 
work with certain groups, and 
after you got to know her, you'd 
appreciate her fully. I’m afraid 
however that I wasn’t altogether 
successful in selling Miss Rawson 
to the parent, and that her first 
impression of this school was de- 
cidedly unfavorable. And it is 
from little things like this that 
real animosities are built. 

Unfortunately I can’t dictate 
what a teacher’s disposition shall 
be. I have my own ideas, natur- 
ally. And I'd hate to be com- 
pelled to live day after day with 
some of these girls or women. I 
often speculate what their home 
life may be, when family informal- 
ity relaxes the conventions of the 
outside world as to politeness, 
restraint and good manners. 

I can’t lay down an order that 
teachers must greet every parent 
with a smile. But cordiality helps 
out more than you realize. You 
may urge that the manner in 
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which you greet a parent who has 
business to transact is your own 
personal affair, that it’s a free 
country, that you are within your 
rights whether you smile or frown, 
etc. That if you are tagged as 
a crab and a sour-puss and other 
endearing terms of the modern 
day, it doesn’t affect anybody but 
yourself, and you don’t care two 
hoots about that. 

You’re wrong there, Miss Raw- 
son and others of your caliber. It 
not only hinders you in getting 
ahead, that reputation, deserved 
or otherwise, for acerbity. It prob- 
ably goes far to explain why Miss 
Rawson, a really brilliant woman, 
has never gotten very far as a 
teacher—that she’s been passed 
over every time when there was 
an opportunity of promotion to a 
more desirable position. It has 
very definitely obscured any other 
good qualities that she may have. 
And more than that, it builds up 
an atmosphere of ill-will that does 
your classroom or your school no 
good. It means additional prob- 
lems for your principal and your 
superintendent, extra conferences 
and time that should be devoted to 
something else. It is like the 
simile of the pebble thrown into 
a quiet pool, whose eddies widen 
and widen across the surface. And 
all this is going to be scored up 
against you personally, sometime 
and somewhere. 

I hesitate even to mention that 
threadbare old proverb about 
being able to catch more flies with 
molasses than with vinegar, but 
it’s still just as true as when some 
prehistoric sage first uttered it. 
And a wise old superintendent 
once remarked to me, “You can 
usually get away with murder, if 
you smile while you’re doing it.” 
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Movies and Mental Health 


‘| ne story of the Schumanns 
and Brahms in The Song of Love 
is like a breath of fresh air in a 
cigarette-smelling bedroom. 
though the movie version has 
taken liberties with the lives of 
these musicians, the story is es- 
sentially authentic in that Clara 
and Robert Schumann did love 
each other after marriage! 


When so many marriages that 
begin with generosity and high 
hope turn into nagging and joyless 
contempt, the portrayal of a real 
story of a love that was kind and 
generous is inspiring. 

As the screen play shows, Schu- 
mann became mentally ill and 
died without recovering. When 
he complained of severe head- 
aches, his wife was concerned and 
asked the doctor to see him. The 
doctor reported that Robert mere- 
ly needed rest. “His sister had 
melancholia,” Clara said, insisting 
that the physician tell the truth. 
She was not afraid to know, When 
you love, you are not afraid and 


she did love her husband. 


Love does help to cast out fear 
and anger. This is an important 
message in the film, but there is 
also the poisonous suggestion that 
if anyone in your family has had 
a mental disease, that you are 
likely to suffer from the same 
malady. As every mental hygien- 
ist and psychiatrist knows, thous- 
ands of individuals worry about 
mental disease in their family his- 
tory, and though historically it was 
legitimate for the movie to repeat 
this old wife’s tale, from the point 
of view of mental health, the repe- 
tition is not fortunate. It is more 
likely to reinforce intense worries 
that some people already have. 
These fears of inherited insanity 
may in turn be sufficient to bring 
about the very condition that is 
feared. This brief incident should 
have been deleted. 


GEORGE K. MORLAN 


The Invisible Wall, a story of 
gangsters, gambling, and con men 
hasn’t been banned by any censor 
or pressure group, but in many 
respects it is more decadent than 
Forever Amber. Avoid. 

The Private Life of Walter Mitty 
portrays the conquering hero fan- 
tasies of a timid soul in a frequent- 
ly hilarious manner. However, 
total effect on us is somewhat 
mixed because the incidents of 
superb farce are interwoven with 
a supposedly sober story in which 
Sir Walter the Timid almost mar- 
ries a poodle-lover. After he says, 
“I do,” he fumbles in his pocket 
for the ring and feels the little 
golden shoes that the beautiful girl 
he has been helping gave him. 
Realizing she is not a figment of 
his imagination, as the others tried 
to make him believe, the timid 
soul rushes from the church, res- 
cues the gorgeous heroine from 
the clutches of very bad men, tells 
off poodle-lover, poodle-lover’s 
mother, her adoring boy friend, 
and his boss. He even knocks 
down the pugilist-looking boy 
friend, marries the gorgeous girl 
and becomes an assistant editor in 
a whirlwind of triumph. 

Since most of us have a bit of 
Timid Soul in us, the delightful 
suggestion that even we can tri- 
umph in such a marvelous fashion 
is not particularly salutary though 
there is the counteracting influ- 
ence of grand monkeyshines that 
continually remind the audience 
not to take seriously the serious 
story. Recommended. 

I saw That’s My Man at a theater 
that is showing next week That’s 
My Gal. The creative genius of 
Hollywood is in full flower. 

If you have been in the jungles 
of Africa for the last twenty years 
That’s My Man may be refresh- 
ing. (I’ve not been to Africa.) 
This opus is so preposterous that 


New Books for 
High School 
Chemistry 


Chemistry for 
Our Times 


By Weaver and Foster 
Used in a constantly increasing 
number of high schools through- 
out the country. Teachers like par- 
ticularly the emphasis on every- 
day life chemistry: the strong 
teaching of principles; and the in- 
terest-topics sequence. New, help- 
ful Teacher’s Manual now ready. 


Laboratory 
Introduction 
to Chemistry 


By Elbert C. Weaver 


Offers 95 experiments and 51 
workbook exercises dealing with 
fundamental principles. Especial- 
ly suitable for use with Chemistry 
for Our Times, but usable with 
any standard high school chemis- 
try text. Experiments are brief, 
adapted to short laboratory per- 
iods. Wide variety of topics. 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CO., 
INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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one might expect it to be amus- 
ing. A colt in a taxi, the same 
colt in an apartment, gooey ro- 
mance, gambling, marital unhap- 
piness, a house that is so big and 
luxurious that your own day- 
dreams fee] ill-at-ease, two excit- 
ing horse races, the horse bringing 
the husband and wife together so 
they live happily ever after—this 
is the story. Obviously, it is so 
bad that it wouldn’t deserve re- 
peating except that pictures of this 
tripe (spelling intended) are rep- 
resentative of much that comes 
from Hollywood. The trouble 
with these monotonous produc- 
tions is that their unreality is 


posed as real, In the hands of 
Abbott and Costello, there would 
not have been the unhealthful pos- 
ing. The audience would have 
laughed and enjoved itself and 
have been better off for an even- 
ing’s entertainment. A _ pitiful 
film. Save your money. 

The Knockout is a sorry built 
around Joe Palooka. It has a con- 
fusion of murders and portrays a 
dark South American pugilist in 
a vicious manner. (Just what does 
the Johnston office do?) Avoid. 
You can sleep better at home. 

Copacabana provides a health- 
ful reminder of the lugubrious joy 
of night clubs. Is there anything 
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more depressing than the forced 
gayety of most cabarets? Copaca- 
bana portrays with gloomy fidelity 
the sorry entertainment at these 
joy spots and should reduce the 
dissatisfaction some people have 
because they can’t afford to be 
robbed conspicuously. This real- 
ism is dissipated in part by the 
bits of genuine comedy of Groucho 
Marx. Unless you get a washing 
machine with your ticket, you will 
waste your money on this epic, 
but it won’t hurt you, 

The Unfinished Dance is a de- 
light except for the nauseating 
juvenile characterization. Recom- 
mended. 


THEN CAME THE WORKBOOK 


W. P. JOHNSON 
President, Webster Publishing Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 


INCE the sales of workbooks in 
1946 according to best estimates 
approximated thirty-seven million 
copies and since the sale of work- 
books and test material now con- 
sume nearly 25 percent of the in- 
structional budget, many educators 
might be interested in their early 
history. I hope the readers of 
this article will pardon the use of 
the pronoun “I”; however, since 
I am writing mostly of my own 
experiences in this field, [| am 
obliged to write in the first person. 
Since I was the earliest publisher 
in this field and the first publisher 
to commercialize the idea of the 
workbook and for five years had 
practically no competition, I 
should be fairly well prepared to 
write something about the early 
history of the workbook, the ideas 
back of it, and the early publica- 
tions in the field. 

Frequently I have been asked 
where I got the idea of the work- 
book. The idea springs from 
three main sources: The waste 


paper basket, publications that ap- 
proached the workbook in content 
and function, and the challenge to 
do a job in a more economical 
way than had been done. 

I had spent approximately ten 
years representing a textbook pub- 
lishing firm in the field, traveling 
in Iowa, Missouri and_ Illinois. 
During that period I visited hun- 
dreds of classroom teachers and 
one of the objects that often came 
to my attention was the large wire 
basket, some two feet in diameter 
and often three feet high, in the 
corner of nearly every classroom. 
These baskets were filled to over- 
flowing by the end of the day with 
tablet paper—the results of the 
pupils’ activities in various forms 
of drill work and tests. Most of 
this work had been copied from 
the board by the pup'ls. The 
teacher had had to prepare the 
drill material the day before or 
during the day, but always in 
these classrooms the enormous 
amount of practice work being 


given to the pupils as evidenced by 
the wire basket overflowing with 
paper was a challenge. Not oily 
had the teacher had to take time 
out to write these exercises on the 
board, but the pupil had had to 
laboriously copy the material. 
There was loss of teachers’ time 
and there was loss of pupils’ time. 
How could a more economical way 
be found to do this work? 

In 1918-21 there came into my 
hands three publications that had 
much to do with giving me the 
idea of the workbook. One was 
a book of sentence drills for busi- 
ness English, one was an old book 
in tablet form called Practice 
Problems. The second book had 
practically no sale and was pub- 


lished for use in Florida. The 


third book was a practice book in . 


English, a cloth bound text pub- 
lished by the company I repre- 
sented at that time. Therefore, 
there were three basic ideas that 
helped me formulate the first 
workbook published: The over- 
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Yow! 
ENGLISH FOR TODAY 


Noar, Threlkeld, Hach, and Murphy 


It's new—a complete new series of elementary English text- 
books—and it’s news that the entire series, a book for each 
grade from three through eight, is being published at one time. 


Each book in the ENGLISH FOR TODAY series offers a com- 
plete elementary language program—based on genuine pupil 
interests and developed through pupil activities, practice, and 
tests—for its particular grade. Beautifully illustrated in color. 


AMERICAN SPEECH 


Revised 
Hedde and Brigance 


Among the changes and additions in the REVISED EDITION 
of this widely popular high school speech text are: a complete 
new chapter—Chapter |X, ‘’Listening’’; new material on the 
place of speech in a democracy; new material on world 
organization and the use of parliamentary procedure; new 
material on debating and interpretation; new reading selec- 
tions; many new activities and illustrations; and new refer- 
ences wherever necessary to bring the book entirely up to date. 


Business Texts See 


Publishers of textbooks, supplementary materials, 
and teachers’ aids in: 


® Bookkeeping 

® Business Administration 
® Business Correspondence 
@ Business English 

® Business Law 

® Business Machines 


® Economic Geography 
@ Economics 

® General Business 

® Retailing 

Salesmanship 

®@ Secretarial Practice 


® Business Mathematics ®@ Shorthand 
® Business Org. and Mgemt. ® Spelling 

® Consumer Education ® Textiles 

® Distributive Education © Typewriting 


Write our nearest office for complete price list and 
descriptive literature. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMP 


Write for examination copies 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Chicago New York 16 Chicago 3 San 16 
Philadelphia Dallas 1 Toronto 5 London W.C. 
New York 


flowing basket of tablet paper 
which had been used in carrying 
out the necessary drill work the 
teacher had to use to teach her 
subject well; the three publica- 
tions which I had examined and 
which had most nearly approach- 
ed the workbook in fundamental 
ideas; and the general concept 
that there could be found an eco- 
nomical way to do this drill work. 

Early in 1923 I had a conference 
with Mr. Russell A. Sharp, then 
teacher of English in the North- 
east High School, in Kansas Citv, 
Missouri. I had called to see Mr. 
Sharp with the idea of having him 
write a workbook in English. We 
agreed on the general principles, 
content and general form of the 
first workbook to be published and 
the title given to this publication 
was Sharp’s English Exercises for 
High School. The book contained 
ninety-six pages. It was published 
in September of 1923 and _ the 


sales were large enough through 


the months of September, October. 
November and December so that 
Mr, Sharp drew a royalty check of 
$374.00 on January 1, 1924. Other 
books in the series were published 
during the year of 1924, 1925, 
1926, and 1927, when the series 
was completed from Grades 2 to 12 
inclusive. The sales on this early 
series exceeded eleven million 
copies. 

Following the publication of the 
Sharp’s series, came the introduc- 
tion of the Reading Seatwork 
books. First Reader Seatwork 
was published in 1929 and Primer 
Seatwork was published in 1932. 
The same idea was carried into 
the field of mathematics by the 
publication of Standard Arithme- 
tic Drills and Tests in 1927 and 
Practice Exercises in Algebra in 
1928. 

In 1927 we began the use of na- 
tional magazines to advertise our 
workbooks and to promote the 
sale of these books. In one issue 


we carried an advertisement to the 
effect that we had sold a hundred 
thousand copies of First Reader 
Seatwork in three months. The 
appearance of this advertisement 
in two of our national magazines 
occurred before the meeting of 
the N.E.A. in Boston, Massachu- 
setts. At our exhibit at the Bos- 
ton meeting two types of people 
came to see us other than teach- 
ers; publishers had read this ad 
and they came to see this book 
that had had such a wide accept- 
ance by the teachers of America, 
and from that day forward com- 
petition developed and developed 
fast. 

During the period of 1924-28 
many publishers opposed the idea 
of the workbook. I remember 
meeting the president of one of 
our largest publishing firms on a 
trip through Missouri. I was in- 


troduced to him by their Missouri 
representative as the publisher of 
workbooks. 


However, the books 
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were not called workbooks at that 
time. He stated to me that his 
company did not propose to pub- 
lish any workbooks, that their edi- 
torial department was prepared 
and trained to publish textbooks. 
Therefore, they would not enter 
this new field. Within two years 
from that day this same company 
had published more than twenty 
workbooks. So fast did _ this 
movement grow after 1927. 


I remember another publisher 
who stated that they would never 
disgrace their list with the pub- 
lication of a workbook or carry 
in their catalog the name work- 
book. Some four years ago this 
same publisher boasted to me that 
his firm had sold nine hundred 
thousand workbooks the year be- 
fore. I recall a visit I made to 
a superintendent in Illinois. I was 
preceded by a representative of 
one of the largest textbook pub- 
lishers of that day. The reception 
room was so near the office that I 
could hear most of the conversa- 
tion that went on between this 
representative and the superin- 
tendent. On leaving, the repre- 
sentative said to the superintend- 
ent, “There is a salesman wait- 
ing to see you who is selling a fad 
drill book. Now if you have any 
money to spend. spend it for legiti- 
mate textbooks; don’t throw it 
away on some fad.” 

Not only were many of the 
publishers in the late °20’s against 
the idea of the workbook, but gen- 
erally teachers colleges, normal 
schools and some of the educa- 
_ tional departments of our leading 
universities were against it. I re- 
member one leading educator 
from our own University of Mis- 
souri who went about the state 
decrying the advent of this evil 
thing. The workbook had, there- 
fore, its enemies in the late °20’s, 
as it has its opposition today, 
though they are not the same 
enemies. Most publishers have ac- 


cepted the workbook in some 
form as a needed instructional tool 
and many publishers have made 


distinct improvements to this in- 
structional aid. 


The announcement in 1927 that 
we had sold a hundred thousand 
copies of a book in three months 
had another effect on the early 
history of the workbok. At this 
same Boston meeting there came 
to my booth a representative of 
one of the large presses of the 
country. He too wanted to see the 
book. He wanted to make a quo- 
tation to manufacture the next 
hundred thousand copies. As a 
result of this meeting the price of 
manufacturing the workbook was 
reduced by 30 percent. This same 
firm secured special equipment for 
the manufacture of the workbook 
and by mass manufacturing and by 
the use of special equipment, the 
workbook early in its history be- 
came a low price publication. As 
a result of these more modern 
manufacturing processes, we were 
able to reduce our prices so that 
by 1930 we were able to sell a 
workbook of one hundred and 
twenty-eight pages for 12 cents. 
Mass production and special equip- 
ment had, therefore, made the 
workbook so low in price that the 
depression years boosted the sales 
instead of reducing them, for many 
schools used these inexpensive 
books as a substitute or a supple- 
ment for a textbook. 

The name “workbook” was not 
given to the books published in 
the late °20’s or to any of the books 
published by our company. The 
name “workbook” came later and 
for some reason not too logical, 
has been accepted by teachers and 
administrators as applying to all 
seatwork books, practice books, 
drill books, activity books or books 
containing consumable materials. 
The workbook is in its infancy. 
There are many possibilities for 
improvement, however. since it 
has been recognized by teachers 
and publishers as needed equip- 
ment for classroom instruction; 


the teaching profession and the 
publishers should work toward its 
improvement. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT ot 
OUR NEIGHBORS, 
new geographies, by 
J. Russell Smith, like 
a pebble dropped into 
a pool, has started a 
series ot ever-widening waves. This time, 
Dr. Smith has been assisted by two other 
famous geographers— Frank E. Sorenson 
and Norman Carls. 


DO YOU KNOW— 


...even Eskimo Land is plagued by 
mosquitoes in the summertime? 


... that the same crops—peaches, apri- 
cots, prunes, and grapes—are grown on 
six continents? 


... that cows in Switzerland wear flow- 
ers, fine leather collars, and tinkling bells 
when they change pasture and so con- 
stitute a parade and a holiday? 


... that the first navel orange tree grew 
in South America—as much an accident 
of nature as a pup with three legs? 


. . there is a region in the Arctic Ocean 
where grass and flowers but no trees grow? 


... that if you were to superimpose a 
map of Chile on the U. S., Chile would 
stretch from Hudson Bay to the Gulf 
of Mexico? 


.. that the population per square mile 
of the U. S. is 44? That the population 
per square mile of a metropolitan dis- 
trict in the U.S. is at least 150? 


.. that all the interesting information 1, 
this column comes from OUR NEIGH- 
BORS GEOGRAPHIES, Grades 3-4-5? 


.., that each book from the fifth grade 
up in OUR NEIGHBORS SERIES in- 
cludes a complete new atlas made by 
two of the greatest contemporary car- 
tographers? 


.. that WINSTON 
texts cover the world, 
too? That shipments 
are now in transit to 
Africa, Asia,Australia, 
Europe, The Philip- 
pines, and the islands 
of the seven seas? 


Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 a 
ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 


CHICAGO 16 
TORONTO 


LOS ANGELES 15 
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Would Extend 
Community Colleges 


WASHINGTON.—President Truman’s 
commission on higher education urged 
establishment of a nation-wide, state- 
supported system of community col- 
leges to provide two years of free 
schooling. 

The recommendation was contained 
in the third of a series of six reports 
by the commission. 

The commission recommended that 
all states “enact permissive legislation 
under which communities will be au- 
thorized to extend their public school 
systems through the 14th year.” 

The community college would op- 
erate within the state education sys- 
tems. District colleges would take 


- care of rural areas not served by city 


public school systems. Comparable 
development of church and privately 
supported institutions was proposed 
and universities would offer similar 
two-year courses. 


Willard E. Goslin 


New President A.A.S.A. 
WasHincTon. — Dr. Willard E. 
Goslin, superintendent of schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn., is the president- 
elect of the American Association of 
School Administrators, according to a 
mail vote of the membership at large. 
Superintendent Goslin was chosen 
from a group of five educators nomin- 
ated in October by Association mem- 
bers from all of the 48 states. He 
will take office March 15, at which 
time he succeeds Dr. Herold C. Hunt, 
general superintendent of schools, 
Chicago, Ill. 
West Virginia 
Training More Teachers 
There are more prospective teachers 
studying at the College of Education 
of West Virginia than at any time 
in the past several years. Last year 
156 student teachers qualified for 
positions in the state’s school system, 
and this year’s total is expected to be 
higher. During the 1944-45 session 


Supreme Court Upholds 
Negroes College Rights 


WasHINGTON.—The Supreme Court 
held recently that Negroes are entitled 
not only to receive in state institu- 
tions any sort of educational training 
that whites can get in such schools, 
but also get it as quickly as any other 
group. 

The court ordered that Ada Lois 
Sipuel, a negro student who has ap- 
plied for admission to the all-white 
law school of the University of Okla- 
homa, be admitted at the January 
semester or bt given facilities equal 
to those provided for white persons. 

The applicant already has been 
waiting two years while the case was 
in litigation. 

Speed was the main point in the rul- 
ing. Negroes’ rights to equal facili- 
ties, and to have them in institutions 
of their own states, had been affirmed 
by the high court in a Missouri case 
10 years ago. 

Counsel for Miss Sipuel contended 
in the appeal that the Missouri ruling 
should be made stronger on the issue 
of time, and the high court complied. 

The lawyers argued that the original 
findings had been so applied that a 
Negro student might make applica- 


tion for special schools or classes and 
then wait “interminably” until they 
were set up. 

Speed was further emphasized by 
the high court’s physical handling of 
the appeal. The order came down 
just four days after oral arguments, 
as compared to the weeks or months 
which often elapse. 

The order reversed Oklahoma state 
court findings in the student’s suit 
against the regents of the university, 
and required new proceedings in line 
with the new rule. 

Miss Sipuel had demanded an order 
for immediate admission to the uni- 
versity law school itself, and state 
courts had turned her down. 

A special law school with a three- 
man faculty was hastily set up, but 
Miss Sipuel (married name Fisher) did 
not enroll. Instead she applied once 
more to the state university, where her 
application was unacceptible under the 
state’s segregation law. Miss Sipuel’s 
attorneys in Washington straightway 
appealed to the Supreme Court against 
the alleged flouting of its decision by 
Oklahoma. The high court was in 
recess until February 2. 


only eighty-nine students qualified. 
Increased salaries are credited with at- 
tracting more candidates to the teach- 
ing profession. 


Region Graduate Schools 
May Be South’s Answer 
Cotumsia, S. C.—Confronted by 
the Supreme Court ruling in the 
Missouri and Oklahoma case, a com- 
mittee of the Southern Governors 
Conference is considering a plan for 
supporting graduate schools on a re- 
gional rather than a state basis. 
While such a plan might require 


federal authorization, it would enable 
the South to provide better profes- 
sional education for white persons as 
well as negroes than is possible with 
the states working independently as 
at present. The Governors are agreed 
that none of the states has graduate 
facilities in all fields, although ade- 
quate schools might be available if 
facilities were pooled for the region 
as a whole. 

The Governors subcommittee com- 
prises the chief executives of Florida, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Virginia and 
Georgia. 
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Commission Points Way 
To Better College Teaching 


WASHINGTON. — More and better 
teachers for colleges and universities 
through increased salaries and an ex- 
panded program of preparation to 
teach were recommended by President 
Truman’s commission on higher edu- 
cation. 

The commission said that if “quan- 
titative and qualitative” demands are 
to be met, immediate steps must be 
taken to: 

1. Give better preparation to larger 
numbers of prospective faculty mem- 
bers. 

2. Improve the present methods of 
recruitment, selection, and placement 
of faculty personnel. 

3. Develop and expand in-service 
education programs. 

4. Enhance the working conditions 
of all who carry the responsibility for 
post-high school education. 


The commission recommended that: 

1. The beginning salary should be 
sufficiently high to meet competition 
and to attract outstanding talent. 

2. There should be yearly increases 
in salary sufficient to hold excel'ent 
teachers and research specialists. 

3. The salary schedule should pro- 
vide for reasonable increases based 
upon satisfactory performance within 
each category of rank. 

The Commission, in its fourth re- 
port, also pleaded for academic free- 
dom, which it called “a prime essen- 
tial of a free society.” 

“Pressures to bend cr twist truth, 
to stay away from controversial is- 
sues about which the professor is com- 
petent to speak, and to avoid certain 
areas of inquiry, are not compatible 
with the ideal of professional integ- 
rity,” the commission stated. 


R. |. Teachers Seek 
Retirement Act 


Provipncr, R. I.—Teachers in the 
Rhode Island public schools have 
drafted a bill to set up a state-wide 
teachers’ retirement program. The 
bill was written by the Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction. 

Under the proposed program, each 
teacher would contribute five percent 
of his or her salary to a retirement 
fund, a total for the fund of roughly 
$400,000 annually. This would be 
matched by $400,000 from the State 
and another $400,000 from the cities 
and towns each year. 

The fund thus raised, the institute , 
estimates, would be sufficient to pro- 
vide retirement pay of 60 percent of 
full pay for each teacher who had 
served in the school system for 36 
years. 

Rhode Island teachers contribute 
to pensions now in only three com- 
munities, Providence, Bristol and 
Newport. 


High School Pupils 

Forget Their Spelling 
A.Bany.—A large number of high 

school students cannot correctly spell 

the words they are expected to know 

before graduation from elementary 

school. This is the conclusion reach- 


ed by the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, which recently 
made a state-wide survey of the spell- 
ing ability of third- and fourth-year 
high school students. 

Basing their tests on fifty words 
taken from the Ayres list of the 1,000 
most common words in English writ- 
ing, the survey found that third-year 
secondary students can spell the fifty 
words with an accuracy of only 90 
percent. Senior students rate 93 per- 
cent. 

State education officials are dis- 
tressed by the results. The fifty 
words comprising the test are in- 
cluded among those that students are 
expected to master before leaving the 
eighth grade. 


Exeter Head to Serve 
On U. S. Board 

Exeter, N. H.—Dr. William G. 
Saltonstall, principal of Phillips Ex- 
eter Academy, has accepted an invita- 
tion by U. S. Commission of Educa- 
tion J. W. Studebaker to membership 
for three years on the advisory com- 
mittee to the Division of Secondary 
Education. 


Chicago Teachers 
Vote to Strike 

Cuicaco. — Leaders of the A.F.L. 
Chicago Teachers’ Union voted unani- 
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mously to strike, beginning January 
27th, unless their pay checks were re- 
leased. 

Postponement of the City Council’s 
approval of the record School Board 
budget prevented issuance of _ the 
teachers’ checks. The union’s leaders 
charged the delay ‘“‘unreasonable.” 

One thousand members of the Men’s 
Teachers Club voted a sit-down strike 
in the classrooms. 

The School Board’s $103,500,000 
annual budget contains a raise for 
teachers and a tax levy of $96,972,- 
000. 

John Fewkes, union president, con- 
tended the delay was “political” and ¢ 
that the Aldermen wanted to make 
the public aware that they were not 
responsible for the increast in the 
school tax. 

The City Council finance commit- 
tee took action to release the pay 
checks on January 27th and the strike * 
did not occur. 


Prejudice in Schools 
Subject of Study 

PHILADELPHIA. — Samuel S. Fels, 
philanthropist, has made a_ second 
grant of $10,000 to the Board of 
Education for continuation of a “study 
of openmindedness” in the public 
schools here. 

Mr. Fels gave the first $10,000 last 
year for the study, which hopes to 
uncover and eventually correct the 
prejudices and hatreds of young 
minds. 

The study is being carried out in 
16 schools at present, according to 
Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, who said the prob- 
lem of prejudices and hatreds was so 
important and so complex that it 
would be several years before any at- 
tempt would be made to report all 
the findings. 


Delinquency Not 
A Slum Product 
Detroir.—Over 80 percent of the 
boys who get into trouble with the 
police come from average homes with 
adequate incomes, according to a study 
by Dr. William W. Wattenburg of 
Wayne University. Based on statis- 
tics compiled and collected by the 
Crime Prevention Bureau of the De- 
troi Police Department, the study 
found that only 15 percent of the de- 
linquents came from _ substandard 
slum neighborhoods. The majority of 
the youngsters suffered neglect from 
their parents. 
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Why Teachers Remain 
In Their Profession 


EvANSTON, ILt.—Teachers continue 
to remain in the profession because 
they derive personal satisfaction from 
working with children, a survey con- 
ducted by Education Today, publi- 
cation of the five Illinois state teach- 
ers colleges, reports. Ranking next 
in importance, it found, was the op- 
portunity “to make a worthwhile 
contribution to society.” 

The survey, based on the opinions 
of 625 experienced teachers who are 
takine extension courses at the col- 
leges, disclosed that other factors 
such as security, better salaries and 
enhanced social standing in the com- 
munity were unimportant as deter- 
mining factors. Only three of the 
teachers, it noted, indicated that they 
continued to teach because of “short 
hours and long vacations.” 


High Schools Balk 
At Teaching Russian 


New York.—Although 14 percent 
of the nation’s colleges and universi- 
ties accept Russian-language credits 
for admission on equal terms with 
French, Spanish and German, most 
high school administrators balk at in- 
troducing Russian in the curriculum, 
a survey conducted by Arthur P. 
Coleman of the Department of Slavic 
Laneuages at Columbia University re- 
veals. 

Made possible under a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation, the study 
found that there is a need for 50,000 
persons in business, industry and edu- 
cation who can handle Russian effec- 
tively. This need—as well as all 
future needs—cannot be met by the 
present inadequate supply of Russian- 
languace students. It can be offset 
only, the study recommends, by add- 
ing Russian to the list of foreign 
languages studied in every large high 
school in the country. 


Teacher Told 
To Take a Trip 


WasHINGTON. — With the educa- 
tional value of planned traveling re- 
ceiving recognition by school sys- 
tems and teacher-training institutions 
throughout the country, the National 
Education Association is mapping an 
extension non-profit program of tours 
for teachers. Tours this year are sched- 
uled for Mexico, Cuba, New England- 
Canada, the West Indies and points of 
cultural interest in the United States. 
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Philadelphia Teachers Group 
Hits Promotion Plans 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Philadelphia 
Federation of Teachers (AFL) recent- 
ly rejected the Downs Report on 
Pupil Placement and offered a ten- 
point “practical” program to streng- 
then the city schools’ promotion plan. 

Referring to the promotion policy 
recently adopted by the Board of 
Education on recommendation of a 
group of board members headed by 
W. Findlay Downs, the Federation 
suggested that a thorough study of 
attendance procedure was necessary 
because “Promotion, in spite of much 
absence, has made pupils lose respect 
for the compulsory attendance law.” 

The Federation then listed these 10 
recommendations, which it said were 
essential to the effective program of 
pupil placement: 

Preparation well in advance tor 
changes. 

More attention to the 
classroom teachers; 


ideas of 
with utilization 


of their experience and ability. 

Time allowance to _ classroom 
teachers to work out school adapta- 
tions. 

Provision for facilities and supplies 
to carry out desirable changes in cur- 
ricula. 

More practical direction to in-ser- 
vice courses. 

Fewer demands on principals to 
leave their buildings, allowing more 
time for adjustments in their own 
schools. 

More practical direction to admin- 
istrative and supervisory service. 

Greater flexibility in requisitioning 
procedures. 

Initiation of publication of needed 
materials, not yet on the market in 
inexpensive editions. 

Opportunity for the three school 
levels to know one another’s pro- 
grams. 


Appleton-Century and 
F. S. Crofts Merge 


.. New York.—The publishing houses 
of D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Inc., and F. §. Crofts & Co., Inc., 
have merged to form the new firm 
of Appleton-Century-Crofts. 

For the time being the new com- 
pany will maintain the offices hereto- 
fore occupied by the two former 
companies at 35 West 32nd street and 
101Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
but eventually will be housed in one 
building. 

W. Morgan Shuster, formerly presi- 
dent of Appleton-Century, is presi- 
dent of the new company. 


Wyoming University 
Ends Textbook Fight 


LaraMiz, WYOMING. — A stormy 
textbook fight at the University of 
Wyoming ended when a faculty com- 
mittee accepted a statement issued by 
the trustees to the effect that teach- 
ers may do their own choosing of text 
books “except upon extraordinary con- 
ditions now unforeseen.” 

The controversy between faculty 
and trustees was touched off when the 
latter ordered textbooks checked for 
“un-American” content. After a fac- 
ulty committee had found the 64 


social science books in use at the 
University free from subversive ma- 
terial, the trustees agreed not to ques- 
tion textbook selection in the future 
without conferring with the president, 
dean and department heads concerned. 


Teachers College Launches 
Inter-Group Program 

New Yorx.—A_ new leadership 
training and intensive research pro-~ 
gram in intergroup and intercultural 
education to be support for five 
years by a $125,000 grant from the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews will be launched next fall by 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The program, involving a new 
interdivisional major at Teachers Col- 
lege, is intended primarily for students 
beyond the Master’s degree and will 
offer sizeable scholarships and fellow- 
ships, the application procedures to be 
announced later. 

The program is designed to take 
advantage if the constructive role edu- 
cators can play in lessening tensions 
and conflicts arising among religious, 
racial and ethnic groups. 


Juniors Correct 
Encyclopedia 

MILwaAUKEE.—The sixth graders at 
the 18th Street School exhibited 


| 
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proudly a letter acknowledging they 
had found an error in the Junior En- 
cyclopedia Britannica. 

Their teacher, W. B. Wiebeck, ex- 
' plained they’d read in the encyclo- 
pedia that Wisconsin was nicknamed 
the Badger state because it had so 
many badgers. 

“The pupils learned, however,” 
Wiebeck said, “that the nickname de- 
rived from the manner in which lead 
miners of southwestern Wisconsin 
used to burrow into the sides of hill 
for metal. 

“They wrote to the encyclopedia 
editor, who replied thanking the class 
for directing his attention to the er- 
ror and promising to correct it in the 
next printing.” 


Hub Schools May 
Drop “Inbreeding” 

Boston.—Shortly after the Boston 
school committee was reported about 
to abolish its rule against hiring teach- 
ers outside the city, the municipal af- 
fairs committee of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce recommended that 
such action be taken not only in con- 
nection with the teachers but also in 
the appointment of a new school su- 
perintendent to succeed Arthur L. 
Gould, who is about to retire. 

“The education of Boston’s youth 
is too important a function to be 
jeopardized by provincialism, politics, 
or personal preferences,” the com- 
mittee declared. 


Teen-Ager Wins 
“Battle of Slacks” 


CaMpDEN, N. Y.—A 14-year-old 
eighth grade girl won the “battle of 
the slacks” at Camden central school. 

John A. Litts, board of education 
president, announced the board had 
repealed its ban against girls wearing 
slacks in classes. 

The action followed a written pro- 
test from Thomas Delahunt whose 
daughter, Jeannette, was sent home 
to “get a skirt” to replace brown wool 
slacks. 

Litts said school officials had been 
advised by the state education depart- 
ment to back down, “in accordance 
with the present policy of not inter- 
fering in matters of dress or attire 
of students.” 

Delahunt explained he wished to 
dress his daughter in slacks to keep 
her warm in bad weather. 


Children of Southwest 
Studying Spanish 

Tucson, Ariz.—If Tucson educa- 
tors are successful, every child gra- 
duating from elementary school in the 


future will have a working knowl- 
edge of Spanish as well as English. 
Starting in the first grade, children 
now are being taught to speak both 
languages. From the third grade on 
the youngsters will also be taught to 
read and write Spanish so that by the 
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time they reach junior high school 
they will be almost bilingual. 

Jonathan L. Booth, supervisor of 
elementary schools, says the Spanish 
program is not cutting into the time 
devoted to any other subject, but is 
part of a moment in the southwestern 
states “to acquaint English-speaking 
students with Spanish and to create a 
better understanding between English- 
and Spanish-speaking peoples.” 

Booth reports similar programs in 
Texas, New Mexico, California and 
Florida. 


Grins Grinds 


LITTLE FEET 

The patter of little feet was heard 
on the stairs. The party hostess mo- 
tioned for silence. “Listen,” she 
cooed. “The children are going to 
deliver their good night message.” 

There was a moment of hushed ex- 
pectancy. Then: “Mom, Willie found 
another bed bug.” 

ZOO NOTE 

“Now, Sandy,” the teacher said, 
“tell me where the elephant is found.” 

The boy hesitated for a moment, 
then his face lighted up. ‘The ele- 
phant, teacher,’ he said, “is such a 
large animal it is scarcely ever lost.” 

DEFLATION 

One January day Robert returned 
from school with his report card for 
his mother’s inspection. “But, dear,” 
she said, “what is the trouble? Why 
have you such poor grades this time?” 

“There’s no trouble, Mom,” was 
the reply. “You know things are 
always marked down after the holi- 
days.” 

THE POOR INCURABLE! 

The prim old lady was given the 
first glass of whiskey she had ever 
tasted. After sipping it for a mo- 
ment she looked up with a puzzled 
air. 

“How odd!” she murmured. “It 
tastes just like the medicine my hus- 
band has been taking for the last 
twenty years!” 

FACING THE HOME FOLKS 

“J just got out of prison this morn- 
ing,” a traveler told a man on a train. 
“Its going to be tough, facing old 
friends.” 

“I can sympathize with you,” com- 


miserated the other. “I’m just get- 
ting home from the State Legislature.” 


C.O.D. 

TEACHER: If your mother is shop- 
ping and finds she has left her purse 
at home, she may ask the clerk to send 
the parcel C.O.D. What do these 
intials mean? 


BriGHT Boy: Call on dad. 


SOLEMN MOMENT 

“Where did I come from, Mother?” 
inquired a six-year-old, just home 
from his first day at school. 

This is it, thought his mother. She 
had read widely on the subject and 
knew exactly how to unfold the story 
of the birds and bees. 

So the mother told all. Then, curi- 
ously, she awaited his reaction. 

“] just wondered,” the child said, 
“the boy who sits in front of me at 
school comes from New Jersey.” 


JUST OLD ENOUGH 
On the first day of school the 
teacher asked each first-grader to tell 
how old he was. Frankie’s reply, “I 
don’t know, but I got old enough 
yesterday to come to school today.” 


BLACKER STILL 

After inspecting the junior class, 
the teacher discovered that little Rob- 
ert’s hand was dirty. Turning to the 
assembled pupils, he exclaimed: “If 
any child can show me a dirtier hand 
than this one, I won’t punish Rob- 
ert.” 

Silence prevailed. It was broken 
when Robert blurted out: “Please, 
Teacher, take a look at my other 
hand.” 
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The Journal of Education is pleased to recommend to its readers the following 
| firms, each specializing in dependable merchandise and services for schools. 


Book Publishers 
American Book Company 
New York 


Allyn and Bacon, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, Dallas 


Ginn and Company 
Boston 


Henry Holt and Company 
New York 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Boston 


The Maemillan Co. 
New York 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
New York 


G. and C. Merriam Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Newson and Co. 


New York 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
New York 


Row, Peterson and Company 
Evanston, Ill. 


Charles Scribners’ Sons 
New York 


Silver Burdett Company 
New York 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
Chicago, New York, Atlanta, Dallas 


Webster Publishing Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 


John C. Winston Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Jewelry 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY—— 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 

Class Rings and Pins 
Commencement Announcements, Diplomas, etc. 
Typing Awards - Class Gifts 

Club and Organization Insignia 


Lantern Slides, Stereographs 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


Music 
C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 
Publishers of Song Books; Choral and Orchestral 
Music; Operettas 


School Specialties 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 
SoundScriber Corporation 
New Haven, Conn. 


Typewriter Service 
Underwood Corporation 
Service Everywhere Through a Nation-wide 
Organization 
Remington Rand Inc. 
Nation-wide service—as near to you as your tele- 


phone. 


Teachers’ Agencies 


The Grace M. Abbott Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Member Nati 1A iation Teachers’ Agencies 


A. M.’s and PH D’s NEEDED For The Better Positions 


ROCK? 


SPECIAL SERVICE — Write today for our six Special Services 
to teachers 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 
Largest, Most Successful Teachers Agency In The West 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


BOSTON OFFICE: 120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Member National Association 
Teachers’ Agencies 
MANAGERS: 
MARJORIE P. TICKNOR 


LOUISE H. ESSERY 
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EDUCATION FOR 


Our best minds agree that education affords the surest hope of world peace. Not only in the Social 
Studies and Languages, but also in the Sciences and even in Home Economics and Mathematics, textbooks 
can contribute ideas of tolerance and consideration which broaden young minds and help them 
to understand world problems. 

The following up-to-date textbooks and workbooks form an excellent basis for education preparing for 
world citizenship. 


MAGRUDER’S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1948 
Changes on 300 pages and a new chapter on the United Na- 
tions. The WORKBOOK is entitled 


OUR GOVERNMENT AT WORK 


ERBE AND DENNY’S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 
Objective TESTS to accompany the above. Teachers’ Key. 


MAGRUDER’S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and their 
problems. New Edition. TESTS with Teachers’ Manual. 


WEST’S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes of 
our history which are an inspiration to the young. New Edi- 
tion. The Workbook is entitled. 
OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD — 1948 
The national leader. Written from the American point of 
view, it makes world history most significant and purposeful 
= — to present events. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ 
anual. 


HUSHES’ MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 
New printing. A chronological history, bringing events down 
to the present day, combined with a unit study of American 
institutions. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP — 1948 
teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate the demo- 
cratic way of life. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ TODAY’S PROBLEMS — 1948 
A textbook on problems of democracy. New WORKBOOK. 


_ GREER’S YOUR HOME AND YOU 
A composite course in home economics, covering all features 
of this subject. New Edition. WORKBOOK in preparation. 


GREER’S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
New copyright. Teaches how to keep well physically and 
—- Food will build a new America! New workbook 
en 


WORKBOOK IN HOME MAKING 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER’S 

NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 

AVERY’S PLANE GEOMETRY 
for Grades 7 through 12, fit pupils for the technical mathe- 
matics required in this Atomic Age. WORKBOOKS and 
Teachers’ Manuals. 


, STEIN’S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC — 1948 
With practical applications, covering a wide field of the 
pupils’ interests. Answer Book. 


STULL-HATCH POSTWAR GEOGRAPHIES 
begin with global and polar projection maps, feature aviation 
throughout, and treat all peoples with sympathetic under- 
standing. New Editions. Complete WORKBOOKS and Teach- 
ers’ Manuals. 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Van Cleef. New printing. Global and polar projection 
maps. RKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


FORT’S SPEECH FOR ALL 
A new textbook in oral English, including an_ illustrated 
chapter on Dramatics. WORKBOOK. 


MEADE’S BETTER ENGLISH I, II AND Ill 
Refresher English WORKBOOKS for the high school with 
exercises carefully graded in difficulty and tests after each 
unit. Teachers’ Manuals. 


BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE’S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is important in acquiring correct English. 
The accompanying WO OOKS are entitled 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 


QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 
introduce a new element of interest by showing the import- 
ance of aviation, which is featured throughout the series. 
WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY’S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and adds 
interest to the reading program from the very first grade. 
WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manuals for all six grades. 


CARPENTER AND WOOD’S OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
gives more attention to aviation than other books in General 
Science. New Editions. WORKBOOKS, Tests, and Teachers 
Manuals. 


SMALLWOOD’S ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY — 1948 
The national leader in Biology, complete with WORKBOOK, 
Tests, and Teachers’ Manuals. 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER’S 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS — 1948 
includes the pre-induction courses in Electricity and Machines 
and Radio in the regular study of Physics. Atomic energy is 
treated. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, WHITSIT’S 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
brings home to every one the vital and basic services of 
Chemistry. There are new chapters on Photochemistry, Plastics 
and the Atom. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has the good fortune to have an 
aviation editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books 
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